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This is the important new magazine you have been hearing 
about—the magazine designed to help you put into effect the 
new systems and procedures of physical distribution manage- 
ment which are now saving hundreds of thousands of dollars 
yearly in market-oriented, profit-conscious firms. 
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Associated — 
serves Indianapolis 


The capital of Indiana, situated in one of the richest sections of the corn and 
wheat belt, Indianapolis is one of the Central States’ most important dis- 
tribution centers. Associated’s Indianapolis Terminal, connecting this center 
with 34 other terminals and over 900 Direct Line Service Points at Chicago 
and throughout Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, affords Indianapolis industry 
dependable TL and LTL shipping facilities. Over 2200 operating units and 
more than 1800 trained shipping people stand ready to serve you 
when you specify Associated ... ‘First in the Great Lakes Area!”’ 
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and now Physical Distribution 


ties, the strongest sales and marketing organizations 

fall flat on their faces when a product doesn’t get to 
a customer at the right time and the right place—at the 
right price. The emphasis given the Marketing concept 
in recent years is entirely proper; the whole business of 
manufacturing goods becomes, as it should be, oriented 
to the needs, wishes and convenience of the consumer 
who pays the bill and thus supports the entire industrial 
structure. 

But whereas Marketing is an orientation, Physical Dis- 
tribution Management is an implementation. Money does 
not begin to flow until the customer gets the goods. Pay- 
checks, profits and dividends originate in the marketplace. 
The company whose products are not in the marketplace 
seasonably, competitively priced, is in for trouble. 


If this argument seems elementary, it is. But the 
growth of corporate structures, diversification, and frag- 
mentation of the managerial class into whole armies of 
highly specialized professionals—all these tend to obscure 
the fact that a completely related chain of events stretches 
all the way from the marketplace back through the trans- 
portation-manufacturing-transportation cycle to the pro- 
curement of the raw materials themselves. 


In the course of these events, there are two signi- 
ficant types of changes that affect the raw materials 
and/or components on their way to the consumer: 
they change in form, shape and physical nature; and 
they change in location. 


The physical changes which add value to a product 
are contributed by Manufacturing. From the beginning 
of the production line to its end a certain value is added 
by every process and finishing operation, with the para- 
mount objective of achieving a predetermined standard 
of quality at minimum cost. 

Both before and after production, however, and until it 
reaches the consumer and is paid for, the product or its 
components represent a constant expense with no com- 
pensating addition of monetary value. A place-value and 
a time-value are achieved when raw materials or compo- 
nents arrive at the beginning of the production line at the 
desired time and also, after the production cycle is com- 
pleted, when the finished product becomes accessible to 
the consumer. Obviously, if the product or its compo- 
nents are not at either place at the right time, a consider- 
able and sometimes incalculable expense is incurred; on 
the other hand, if the product is in the company’s hands 
too long either before or after the manufacturing cycle, 
the expense of inventory, storage and rehandling can 
wipe out the value added by manufacture . . . and the 
company’s profits. 

These areas outside the production cycle are properly 
the concern of the physical distribution function, which 
has as its prime objective maximum customer service 
at minimum cost. Put differently, distribution man- 
agement minimizes the cost of non-productive time and 
movement and maximizes production and sales opportu- 
nities. 


Tis FINEST RESEARCH, design and production facili- 





This is no small order. The total distribution cost 
which a customer pays in the marketplace is set by the 
Department of Commerce at 18% cents of each dollar 
spent for food, 27 cents of each dollar spent in auto 
supply wholesale houses, 43 cents of each dollar spent in 
large department store chains, and 49 cents of each dollar 
spent in variety store chains. 


We believe that these disproportionately high 
figures only unerline the fact that the technology of 
distribution has nowhere nearly kept pace with the 
technology of design and manufacture, either in cost- 
reduction or in service. We believe that industry 
should do something about this costly lag. And we 
intend that T & D M will help. 


T & DM will support, strengthen and stabilize the 
physical distribution concept. This means that we will 
concern ourselves with the significant interrelationships 
among these specialized operations: purchasing, transpor- 
tation, material handling, warehousing, packaging/pack- 
ing and shipping. Inventory control and production plan- 
ning are important elements, and we will study them in 
the distribution context. Plant and warehouse location 
and construction decisions are often critical ones in dis- 
tribution management; we will seek out and write about 
what we believe to be the best and most enlightened 
information and techniques. 


To each of our readers, we say this: You are receiving 
T&DM because we believe you are interested in one or 
more of these specialties which contribute to physical dis- 
tribution, because we believe you are interested in the 
tremendous savings and service improvements that can be 
achieved through coordination of these specialties with 
other specialties. We do not believe it important what 
your title is; no two companies are organized alike, and 
very often a man’s title offers no clue at all to his physical 
distribution responsibilities. A production or sales man- 
ager may be in charge of warehousing, a purchasing agent 
in charge of transportation, a material handling engineer 
in charge of inventory control, or a traffic manager in 
charge of production planning. 


We have attempted to identify you by function and by 
interest; and we have attempted to create a magazine 
which will help you in performance of your function and 
pursuit of your interests in the highly specialized physical 
distribution area. 


This does not mean that T & D M is interested in 
empire-building. Nor that the “central authority” 
approach to physical distribution is superior to the 
“team” method, or vice versa. Nor do we have any 
favorite-son candidates to promote. 


Several years’ research and many years’ experience 
have demonstrated clearly the need for a magazine like 
T & DM to serve as a working tool to facilitate the in- 
creasingly important physical distribution fuction and to 
give management a meaningful overview. 


This is what we propose to do, and we expect you to 
let us know how we are doing. 

















INVENTORY CONTROL, 
PRODUCTION PLANNING 


These are key elements in the physical 
distribution system, interrelated as they 
are with form and cost of transportation, 
warehousing and size and timing of pur- 
chases of raw materials. Successful dis- 
tribution systems depend largely on 
understanding of principles and concepts 
used in data processing, and acceptance 
by individual department managers of 
trade-off concept that may balance high 
costs in one area with savings elsewhere. 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


Compatibility of each sub-system within 
a major distribution system is essential 
to proper operation. Distribution man- 
agement is primarily concerned with 
material handling equipment for non: } 
production line use, i.e., for handling 
inbound raw materials to the production 
line and for handling finished products 
to storage and then to ultimate consum- 
ers, maintaining throughout compatibil- 
ity with transport forms and packaging. 


SPECIALIZED 
TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation is often a key element in 
distribution management, as it involves 
area of greatest cost and greatest num. 
ber of variables. Nature of product and 
marketing goals govern transport deci: 
sions in many cases, but range of. avail-) 
able services and opportunities for 
utilizing highly specialized carriers or 
entering into private fleet operation are 
usually most important factors to be 
balanced against cost and service aims. 
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THE MANY JOBS 
OF DISTRIBUTION 


Production planning,inventory control, 
transportation, warehousing, material 
handling, packaging/packing, and new 
plant location are the principal ele- 
ments—and the systems approach and 
data processing area “Must” 


Physical distribution is the development of systems for movements of raw 
materials into plants and finished products to consumers. It is the system- 
atization of all physical stages through which a product passes outside the 
production cycle. 

Data processing equipment has become a useful tool in distribution 
management because it permits accurate measurement of the interrelated 
costs of these non-production processes which constitute physical distri- 
bution. Understanding this cost relationship—often called “trade-off’— 
is essential in order to attain goals of maximum service at minimum cost. 
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WAREHOUSING 


A basic question in physical distribu- 
tion management is whether to use fast, 
premium-cost transportation (which is 
offset by reduced inventory cost) or to 
use lower-cost transportation plus ware- 
housing. Decisions must also be made 
between public and _ privately-owned 
warehouses, and points at which ware- 
housing operations should be conducted. 
Type of construction, handling and load- 
ing systems, and record-keeping methods 
must also be decided. 


NEW PLANT 
LOCATION 


The location of new plants and com- 
pany-owned warehouses is a_ pivotal 
question in distribution management, for 
a location one or two miles in the wrong 
direction (outside a city’s switching lim- 
its, for example) can cause transporta- 
tion costs to skyrocket and throw an 
entire distribution system out of balance. 
Similarly, locations must be advanta- 
geous in relation to a company’s sources 
of raw materials and marketing areas. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING 


Packaging decisions involve such ques- 
tions as: type of container, cushioning 
and closure; whether to palletize, use 
strapping or ship loose; type of marking 
and record-keeping system; and the ac- 
tual management of shipping and receiv- 
ing operations. These decisions are 
closely related to material handling and 
storage systems, form of transportation 
to be used and availability of special-pur- 
pose freight vehicles for specific items. 
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A familiar example of this might start with the selection of a form of 
transportation to carry a company’s products. Premium transportation 
would cost more, obviously, but might permit direct deliveries to con- 
sumers and at the same time reduce inventory and warehousing costs. 
It might reduce protective packaging costs but create a need for different 
handling equipment and hence additional cost. Only a systems approach 
could accurately measure these relationships and provide the basis for a 





sound decision. 

Any one of the elements of physical distribution could be the starting 
point for a similar chain of relationships. It is implicit in physical distri- 
bution that savings or additional expense in any one segment are neither 
good nor bad, per se; what is desirable is to furnish a certain level of 
service at the greatest over-all saving. 

The essence of a physical distribution system is compatibility among 
its sub-systems, and consistency of the distribution system itself with 
marketing objectives and operating economies. 

This means, in effect, that the one-man decision is rare; that for a man 
in any one of the distribution specialties to recommend a course of action 
requires knowledgeability in the other distribution specialties and of 
course understanding that high expense in his department is not repre- 
hensible if it is a legitimate trade-off and produces an over-all saving in 


the distribution system. 





As the systems nature of physical distribution becomes understood it 
is possible to make such unconventional decisions as one to maintain high 
inventory in slow-moving items and low inventory in fast-moving ones .. . 
and to make such decisions pay off. 

Whether the distribution system should be under one man, as Manufac- 
turing and Marketing usually are, or whether it should be a cooperative 
function—a “team’—are questions best decided by the individual com- 
pany. In either event, appreciation of the systems nature of physical 





distribution is basic. 


PRIVATE FLEET 
SUPERVISION 


One of the most complex areas of dis- 
tribution management is that involving 
private fleet operation and cost evalua- 
tion as well as determination whether 
a “switch” to private carriage may cause 
a deterioration in available common car- 
rier services relied on for standby pur- 
poses in the distribution system. Proper 
allocation of private carriage costs is 
extremely difficult, must be measured 
carefully against apparent service gains. 
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If you regularly ship 5 or more cartons to 
one addressee you can save time and money 
with STEN-C-LABLS. By addressing STEN-C- 
LABLS as a by-product of office procedure, 





Addressing is fast, neat and 
plainly legible at handling dis- b 
fance as shown in stenciling 
whatever your equipment, you eliminate operation at Empire Brushes, Inc., 
: ia — : . Port Chester, New York. The sun- 
laborious, repetitive writing or typing of ship- Sealine inept need 
ping labels and tags. comes permanent part of carton. 
With STEN-C-LABL Applicator, your ship- 


ping clerk imprints cartons as fast as he can 





ba 


If you have a multiple shipping problem, there’s a STEN-C-LABL 


move his hand from one to the other. Bottle- : : 
aay ‘ ' System to fit your special requirements, laboratory-controlled 
necks are eliminated. No time-consuming 

filing is required. and serviced by our own expert sales engineers. The cost is only a 
tiny fraction of the savings achieved in labor and materials. 





FREE BROCHURE E gives full details! You might be shocked... 

..to find how antiquated and out-dated 
your present method of addressing multiple 
shipments actually is. Five minutes of your 
time in checking your multiple shipping 
procedures may save you thousands of 
dollars! 


Find out how easy it is 
to cut your shipping 
costs with STEN:C-LABL 


Thousands of users are now saving $5,000 
—$15,000 every year—a tidy contribution 
to net profits. 


Make Important Beving® 
Aw Easy ** 
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STEN-C- LABL, Inc. 


TD-10, 1821 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 





Yes, I'd like to know more about saving with STEN-C-LABLS. 
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*Registered U.S. Pat. Off. The term STEN-C-LABL is the trademark and exclusive property of STEN-C-LABL, Inc. All 
STEN-C-LABLS are manufactured by STEN-C-LABL, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota, under U.S. Patent No. 2,771,026. Other 
patents pending. Also available in Canado and other countries. 
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Smathers 


The Congress: little headway on 
transportation measures 


With a recess in sight and the inter- 
national situation in center stage, 
the Congress has passed only 10 of 
the 50-odd transportation measures 
introduced this session (for a com- 
plete tally, see pg. 48). The bill for 
setting up a Department of Trans- 
portation (S 867/HR 1126) is still 
at the starting post. Extension of 
the passenger travel tax (HR 7446) 
was passed easily, despite strong 
transport industry opposition. Pas- 
sage of the bill to extend rail loan 
guarantees (HR 1163) was followed 


Lausche 





Washington Wire 


News up to the close of business September 20 





by a flurry of bills to slow rail dis- 
continuances and suspend mergers, 
brought to a head by the BkO-C&O- 
NYC hearings now going on (see 
below). Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Chairman Everett Hutchin- 
son’s recommendation for railroad 
passenger subsidies got a_ hostile 
response from Senators Smathers 
and Lausche, making remedial ac- 
tion of this type appear unlikely 
now. Another ICC-proposed meas- 
ure, setting out criteria for motor 
carrier mergers (S 1285/HR 5597) 
has had no hearings yet. Sen. War- 
ren Magnuson’s suggestion that the 
rate and regulatory structure might 
be replaced by the anti-trust laws 
has apparently stirred up consider- 
able interest in the office of the Sen- 
ate’s anti-trust expert, Sen. Estes 
Kefauver. 


The Courts: Implications of the 
forwarder volume rates decision 


A court decision upholding freight 
forwarders’ rights to publish plan 
III piggyback volume rates is being 
studied carefully by industrial traffic 
executives who see in it a possible 
breakthrough in exploiting the full 
potential of containerization. The 
three important elements of the 
decision were: that forwarders were 
not held to less-truckload or less- 
carload service; that the trailers fur- 
nished by the forwarders were “‘con- 
tainers” and not “instrumentalities 
of transportation”; and that there 
was nothing to prevent forwarders 
from publishing rates competitive 
on volume business with those of the 
underlying carriers. (The case: No. 


Magnuson 








TH 59-C-S0, Eastern Express, Inc., 
et al., v. United States of America, 
et al., in the U. S. District Court for 
the Southern District of Indiana, 
Terre Haute division. ) 





Hodges 


The Cabinet: Secy. Hodges’ report 
to the President—more studies? 


Despite strong sentiment that trans- 
portation has been studied and rec- 
ommended to death, an enthusiastic 
flood of suggestions greeted Secy. of 
Commerce Hodge’s request for rec- 
ommendations to be considered in 
the drawing up of his short-range 
remedial-action transportation pro- 
gram to be sent to Pres. Kennedy 
November 1. Most of the sugges- 
tions came from shipper, carrier 
and labor groups and reflected long- 
standing policies of record concern- 
ing, mainly, the travel tax, Sec. 22 
of the interstate commerce act and 
erosion of the common carrier sys- 
tem. Not a few recommendations 





Kefauver 

















Washington Wire 





were made for further studies, al- 
though it is no secret that little if 
any action has been taken on even 
the most non-controversial recom- 
mendations of last year’s definitive 
Woods Hole studies and Doyle re- 
port. 





Rockefeller 


The ICC: Rail mergers may be stalled 
at the crossing—for now 


Although the BkO-C&O-NYC hear- 
ings were resumed September 11 
with strong support for an ultimate 
3-way merger (opposed by the B&O 
and C&O) expressed by Gov. Nel- 
son Rockefeller of New York, there 
appears to be little likelihood of any 
major mergers until the end of 1962. 
In fact, one railroad president said 
privately that there would be no fur- 
ther mergers “until the economic 
ceiling caves in.” Back in May, ICC 
Chairman Hutchinson expressed the 
Commission’s opposition to pro- 
posed legislation temporarily sus- 
pending its power to approve rail 


mergers, but said that was unlikely 
that any of the principal merger ap- 
plications before the Commission 
could be acted on before the close 
of the second session of the present 
Congress in 1962. Meanwhile, re- 
gional hearings on the B&O case will 
probably be held in Boston, Syra- 
cuse, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland 
and Indianapolis—all of which will 
take time, as B&O-C&O attorneys 
have pointed out with some asper- 
ity. Even more time may be con- 
sumed in hearings on these other 
rail merger plans: (1) Norfolk & 
Western-Nickel Plate-Wabash; (2) 
Great Northern-Northern Pacific- 
Burlington; (3) Southern Pacific- 
Western Pacific (with control of 
WP sought by SP, but opposed by 
the Santa Fe, which also seeks con- 
trol of WP); (4) Atlantic Coast 
Line-Seaboard. 


The John I. Hay Co. case—either way 
the decision will be a landmark 


On September 12, the entire Com- 
mission (ICC) heard oral argu- 
ments in ‘the application of the 
Southern Pacific and Illinois Central 
to gain control of the John I Hay 
Co., a barge line. The principle in- 
volved, common ownership of more 
than one form of transportation, is 


WAR COUNCIL: rare photograph shows four 
principal figures in recently-resumed B&O con- 
trol hearings, huddling briefly during a recess. 
Making his point and facing the camera is C&0 
president Walter J. Tuohy; his audience is com- 
posed of (I. to r.) B&O president Jervis Lang- 
don, Jr., C&O vice president James E. Doyle 
and B&O vice president J. W. Phipps, Jr. 





one with which the Southern Pacific 
is already familiar through its motor 
carrier and pipeline subsidiaries, 
and the Illinois Central through its 
motor carrier subsidiary. While the 
powerful National Industrial Traffic 


League supported the application 


with an argument that it represented 
a much-needed experiment in the 
control of one mode of carrier by 
another, opposition from water car- 
riers was strong and eloquent. What- 
ever decision the Commission hands 
down—probably some months from 
now—a new dimension will have 
been added to one of the most con- 
troversial transportation issues of 
the day. 





‘Project Horizon’: 45% decrease in 
air cargo rates predicted for 1960s 


All-cargo aircraft and new ground 
handling systems, together with 
more efficient operating practices 
and keener competition, should en- 
able air cargo rates to drop about 
45 percent during the 1960s. This 
is one of the predictions made bv 
Pres. Kennedy’s “Project Horizon,” 
a task force assigned the job of 
determining U.S. aviation goals for 
the next 10 years. The group’s re- 
port, made public on September 10, 
followed the announcement by the 
Air Transport Association on Au- 
gust 23 that U. S. domestic trunk 
airlines had suffered a net loss of 
$13.6 million in the first 6 months 
of 1961, the greatest loss for a first- 
half period since 1947. Many of 
the task force’s recommendations 
for federal assistance reflect concern 
with financial problems engendered 
both by regulation and the relative 
newness of air transport itself, ask- 
ing for aid in development of Mach 
3 range commercial transports, pro- 
motion of the air transport concept, 
and research and development in 
cargo planes and ground equipment. 


The newest airline merger proposal: 
what does it all add up to? 


New material for hotel-lobby pre- 
dictions by air transport experts as 
to the future of Northeast Airlines 
was provided on September 19, 
when the presidents of Mohawk 
Airlines, Eastern Air Lines and Na- 
tional Airlines announced that they 
had made a written offer to North- 
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Washington Wire 


east Airlines for the immediate 
merger of Mohawk and Northeast 
and the Assumption of Northeast’s 
routes by Eastern and National. 
Notable among the specific terms 
were these two: that the CAB rec- 
ognize that the operation over per- 
manently certificated New England 
routes be eligible for subsidy, and 
that the merged companies be re- 
lieved of debt held by Hughes Tool 
Co. and Atlas Corp. Washington 
observers recalled a proposal made 
earlier this year by O. Roy Chalk, 
operator of the local transit system, 
to have his tiny Trans Caribbean 
Airways take over the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Co., but agreed that the 
latest proposal appears to recognize 
the spectacular growth—and compe- 
tition—of Northeast in its south-of- 
New York routes in recent years, 
as well as the obstacles which ad- 
verse weather conditions, inadequate 
airport facilities and limited traffic 
erect against non-subsidized air 
service in northern New England. 
Precedent for exclusion of the ubiq- 


Hughes 





Gen. Morris 








uitous figure of Howard Hughes 
was established earlier when _ his 
effective control of TWA was termi- 
nated through a trusteeship arrange- 
ment. The terms of the proposal 
leave some doubt as to whether 
Northeast is in a position to refuse; 
but the CAB, walking the narrow 
path between the public interest and 
the practical realities, will have the 
final say. 


Transportation business: Some good 
news, despite a tight money market 


As of early September, rail and mo- 
tor carrier loadings were showing 
slight gains over preceding weeks in 
1961 and over corresponding weeks 
in 1960. Estimated rail net income 
for July, announced by the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads on Sep- 
tember 5, was $20 million, exactly 
double the $10 million net for July 
1960, but still well below the 1959 
figure of $31 million. The seventh- 
month recovery bears out to some 
extent predictions of a business 
pickup in the last half of 1961, al- 
though much of the improvement is 
in the form of deficit reductions. In- 
spired by the re-entry of the New 
Haven Railroad into the bankruptcy 
wringer, Lucius Hallett, financial 
secretary of the New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., said to a 
conference on mergers and acquisi- 
tions, “I’m wondering what in the 
world I’m going to do with $170 
million in railroad securities . . . 
which, at the present market, would 
bring only $35 million.” Speaking 
of the tight money market in the 
transportation business, he said: 
“For the last 12 years, railroads, 
truck lines, airlines and even pipe- 
lines have had to scramble for 
money, sometimes paying very high 
interest rates for what they could 
get, and often getting none at all.” 
On the brighter side, the C&O and 
the Norfolk and Western and vari- 
ous western roads are doing very 
well indeed, and have in some cases 
strongly opposed certain relief 
measures proposed largely because 
of the not-so-bright picture in the 
East. 


McNamara 


Roundup: ‘Jet-Propelled barge service; 
containerization study; Defense Dept. 
inventory control 


Heart of Texas Transportation Co., 
Fort Worth, has obtained water car- 
rier operating authority on the basis 
of its proposal to use a “jet-pro- 
pelled” tug-barge combination capa- 
ble of digging its own channel in a 
part of the Red River now consid- 
ered unnavigable . . . A group of 
graduate students at Harvard Busi- 
ness School have formed the Con- 
tainerization Research Company 
and have published a jointly-pre- 
pared term paper as a full-fledged 
77-page book entitled “Freight Con- 
tainerization,” selling for the hand- 
some price of $25 a copy, or about 
33 cents a page. Since much of the 
material it contains has already ap- 
peared in such well-known trade 
journals as Traffic World, Fleet 
Owner, Distribution Age and Rail- 
way Age, and is generously leavened 
with excerpts from The Wall Street 
Journal, the knowledgeable reader 
will find little that he does not al- 
ready know, beyond some startingly 
naive points of view held by the 
student-authors . . . One of the 
prime goals of physical distribution 
management — inventory reduction 
—is also at the heart of the newly 
established Defense Supply Agency 
in the Department of Defense. De- 
fense Secy. McNamara says that 
the new agency will take over a 
number of functions now performed 
by single managers. Effect for 
MTMA—Military Traffic Manage- 
ment Agency—will be that its di- 
rector, Maj. Gen. I. Sewell Morris, 
will report directly to the new agen- 
cy’s head rather than to the Secre- 
taries of the various military serv- 
ices. Over-all effect could be an 
inventory reduction ranging from $2 
billion to $4 billion, according to 
Secy. McNamara. 
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How a Sales manager and a traffic manager 
exchanged jobs for two weeks to solve a 
knotty distribution problem is related by the 
American Management Association, stresses 
the need for effective communications in the 
physical distribution field. The problem arose 
between a regional sales manager who spe- 
cialized in strong promotional efforts and the 
traffic manager who had to see that full inven- 
tories were on hand in warehouses and retail 
outlets to support the promotional effort. A 
practice of shipping products well in advance 
of promotions had resulted in extremely high 
costs of carrying inventory, and attempts by 
the two men to improve the situation through 
better coordination of deliveries with promo- 
tional efforts had produced no improvement 
at all, largely because of the poor relationship 
between the two men. 


Realizing that poor communications were 
at the heart of the problem, the sales manager 
prevailed on his management to have himself 
and the traffic manager swap jobs for 2 weeks. 
Each was totally unfamiliar with the other’s 
duties, but their assistants, who assumed most 
of the management load during the period, 
were genuinely interested in resolving the is- 
sues and antagonisms between their chiefs. 


The result was that the two executives 
learned enough about each other’s problems 
to be willing to discuss thoroughly and openly 
the interrelated aspects of their work, and they 
agreed to check the thinking of their staffs 
before taking a firm position on any problem. 
And when the plans that emerged from their 
new relationship were put into effect, substan- 
tial reductions in inventories and an annual 
saving of $100,000 were achieved. 
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y of material handling 
you may find that it’s not quite 
as Rate as getting a quotation for a certain 


number of fork trucks of certain types and 
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capacities. Most of the larger leasing organi- 
zations formed in the past few years will want 
to do a full-scale survey of your existing equip- 
ment in order to make specific recommenda- 
tions. The companies offering to do this have 
their motives, of course, but at the same time 
it’s a good way to get a reasonably objective 
analysis of your installation’s adequacy from 
men who by virtue of their experience with a 
wide variety of companies know all the tricks 
of the trade. Even though you don’t buy their 
recommendations you may find their ideas and 
suggestions valuable in increasing your oper- 
ation’s efficiency. 


ately 


owned \ is that it ‘eleetiis and 
identifies the owning company’s products. Be- 
fore accepting this as gospel, it’s a good idea 
to take the matter up with your advertising 
people. While they can’t necessarily give you 
a dollars-and-cents figure on the value of such 
advertising, they can give you a pretty good 
idea of how many customers and potential 
customers will see the warehouse and identify 
it with your products in a favorable way. You 
might find as a result that a “prestige” loca- 
tion wouldn’t be worth the extra cost in terms 
of the kind of exposure and coverage it offered. 


ir 


If you ré ssigne erseas for youl 
company, or it’s part of your job to arrange 
such moves for other executives in your com- 
pany, you might want to look into the “Over- 
seas Assignment Service” offered by the First 
National City Bank of New York, which gives 
customers of the bank who are transferred 
overseas assistance on travel reservations, in- 
formation on visa and medical requirements, 
advice on suitable business and residential 
areas, information about churches, hospitals, 
doctors, schools and clubs, as well as regula- 
tions for automobile licenses and drivers’ 
permits. 


CLOSING THE DISTANCE BETWEEN MATERIALS AND MARKET... THE MODERN MOTOR CARRIER: CAPACITY 
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Eastern go-how to 
i here, there, everywhere 
You have tok ble to take it and the pur- i Excellent interline arrange- 
3 aie a e | ments assure coverage as wide 
poseful fleet of fatews Express is. By high cube van or | as industrial America. 


open top, city truck or heavy-duty flat bed. In bulk or | Direct, thru-trailer service: 
ae ; i . ; e No “break-bulk”’ enroute 
liquid, fragile or perishable. Regardless of size, special e Safe, on-time deliveries 
handling or intricate scheduling required. In today’s ex- e Less handling 

di d di bet tide a dabl t : e Less transit time 
panding, demanding market, this dependable motor carrier |  sygaern communications sys- 
meets your toughest shipping problems. | tem, in-terminal and on the 


road—provides constant, pos- 
gy | itive control. 
Vide 
EXPRESS, INC. 


2200 go-how people are at your 
I “The motor carrier with more go-how’ r= 


service to guide your shipping 

all the way. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1450 WABASH AVENUE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA * Connecting the Eastern Seaboard with the Industrial Midwest: 
Akron ¢ Baltimore * Bethlehem ¢ Boston « Bridgeport * Chicago « Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland * Columbus e Dayton ¢ Evansville « Ft. Wayne 
Harrisburg ¢ Indianapolis « Metuchen ¢ New York City © Philadelphia Pittsburgh ¢ Providence ¢ St.Louis * Trenton ¢ Zanesville 
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Request additional information — No. 092, Distribution Data Card 
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UNCOMMON CARRIER 


Limitations of geography and facilities prevent any 
common carrier from serving every shipper in every 
state. But, there is one motor carrier today which can 
meet the needs of more shippers of more productsin more 
cities than any other — Consolidated Freightways. 
And this, we think, makes CF an wncommon carrier. 

Take CF’s routes, for instance. The map above 
shows where we go. Our regular routes and main line 
terminals serve 76 of the 100 largest industrial markets 
in the United States and Canada. We have hundreds 
of daily schedules, with highly competitive transit 
times—ranging from hours to days. 

Or take CF’s diversified equipment. We can handle 
almost any product or commodity—truckload, LTL, 
bulk, reefer. You name it. 





Request additional information 


Then add CF’s extra services. One example: Our 
unique Information Center is equipped to provide 
customers with comparative rates and other traffic 
data not available locally. Experts who speak the right 
language are assigned to specialties like export-import, 
perishables, and the like. We invite your inquiries. 


All this means a system designed to provide more 
of the right kind of transportation every shipper and 
consignee needs—dependable, complete, uncompli- 
cated, economical. Have you discovered the advantages 
of using the uncommon common carrier? Call your 
nearest CF terminal or contact the CF Information 
Center, Box 32, Chicago 50. AUstin 7-7003. TWX 
Bellwood 172. 


ASK FOR NEW CF SYSTEM MAP AND POINTS LIST 


CONSOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS 


Leading Name in Truck Transportation 


- No. 097, Distribution Data Card 


Decccs: 
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MAKING 
THE MOST OF 


/ SPRPACE> 


Yale & Towne proposes two formulas for determining 
how effectively enclosed storage space is being 
utilized and whether rearrangement of aisles would 


warrant investment in narrow-aisle handling equipment 15 


ibieCchedceenaweresheeewsesente5sseensex1e1s08eeeseo~~e eeeeeeceeoseeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeoseeeee 


Cubic feet usefully occupied 
Net usable cube 





Formula for Space Utilization Efficiency = 


Current aisle floor space, minus 
theoretical optimum aisle floor space 


Current aisle floor space 





Formula for Aisle Space Potential = — 
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Example 
COMPUTATION OF SPACE UTILIZATION EFFICIENCY 
FOR A SMALL WAREHOUSE WITH AN OFFICE. 


First, net usable cube is calculated. This is done by determining total available interior 
space, then deducting space occupied by obstacles. 


Step 7. 
Calculation of total interior space of building 40 ft wide, 100 ft long and 16 ft high: 
ee ore ey eg st ou boys eevee od 64,000 cu ft 
Step 2. 
Calculation of space occupied by obstacles: 
Dans es eee 24 sq ft 
2 washrooms, 12 ft x 10 ft each................ 240 sq ft 
a 800 sq ft 
Shipping assembly area 20 ft x 30 ft............ 600 sq ft 
Space needed to park fork truck, hand trucks, etc. 
a EEE ROIS PR: nA ar 150 sq ft 
Space needed to be kept clear in front of doors... 100 sq ft 
emer a Logie sane onc 1,914 sq ft 
ES ee re 30,624 cu ft 
Net usable cube 33,376 cu ft 


Next, cube actually in use is determined. This is done by measuring the base area of 
stacked material and multiplying by height. Averages should be used. (If one product of a 
given size is stored and the quantity in the building is known, the number of units times 
the net cube will quickly give the cubage in use.) 


For purposes of this example, assume that material stored is calculated at 15,800 cu ft. 


Therefore: 





cubic feet usefully occupied _ 15,800 _ a 
net usable cube ~ 33,376 47% space utilization 


Comment: Consider the types of questions raised in the text. Are there too many aisles? 
Is space being wasted because of poor housekeeping? Could space control be improved? 





The two computation examples reproduced here are reprinted by permission from the copyrighted booklet 
Management Guide to Productivity, published this year in a limited edition by the Yale Materials 
Handling Division of Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., and prepared in cooperation with James R. 
Bright, professor of business administration, Harvard University Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. Copies of the booklet are available to readers of T & D M who write on their company 
letterheads to Mr. Paul R. Hartig, vice president and general manager, Yale Materials Handling Division, 
11,000 Roosevelt Boulevard, Philadelphia 15, Pa. 
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Example 
= COMPUTATION OF AISLE SPACE POTENTIAL 


Measurement of the aisle space in a warehouse shows the following: 








Width Length Aisle area 

Central aisles 12 ft 400 ft 4,800 sq ft 
All others 10 ft 1,500 ft 15,000 sq ft 
Total area in aisles: 19,800 sq ft 


Investigation shows the 10-foot aisles are used because a 6,000 Ib capacity fork truck has to 
operate in them to handle some heavy equipment. All other loads run under 4,000 Ibs. 
By concentrating the heavy items in one storage area, operations by the 6,000 lb truck 
will not be necessary in all aisles. The layout can then be rearranged as follows: 








Width Length Aisle area 
Central aisle for 6,000 lb truck access 12 ft 30 ft 360 sq ft 
Heavy storage area aisle for 6,000 lb 

truck access 10 ft 150 ft 1,500 sq ft 

Other central aisles 10 ft 370 ft 3,700 sq ft 
All other aisles cut to 7 feet (based on pur- 
chase of straddle type, narrow aisle fork 

trucks) 7 ft 1,350 ft 9,450 sq ft 

Total area in aisles: 15,010 sq ft 


Aisle space potential is now calculated: 


Current aisle floor space, 
minus theoretical optimum 
aisle floor space _ 19,800—15,010 4,790 


Current aisle floor space by 19,800 = 79,800 ~ 24% 








Aisle potential = 


Thus, 24% of the aisle space could be saved. Or approximately 5,000 square feet. Assume 
building costs are at least $6 per sq ft. This, then, represents $30,000 in space. This space 
saving could be made by trading 3 current 4,000 Ib trucks for 3 new narrow aisle trucks. 
Trucks are calculated roughly as follows: 





3 new 4,000 lb narrow aisle trucks $18,000 
Less: trade-in on present trucks 4,000 
Net cost of new trucks $14,000 


This means that a net equipment investment of $14,000 will release floor space worth 
$30,000! 
But this is only part of the story. For in most instances, floor space saved means additional 
cubic feet of storage space. This, in turn, permits more stacking. True, it is not possible 
to stack in all the aisle space saved because of layout obstacles, multiples of pallet spaces 
needed, etc. Assume in this case that study shows it is possible to stack 3 high in just half 
the space saved. Thus: 
2,500 sq ft available 
16 sq ft per pallet 
156 pallets x 3 high = 468 pallet loads that can be added 





floor space gained for 156 pallets 
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Bruce Riggs of Behr-Manning takes a map, a rate table and ten minutes to demonstrate 


SALES, PRODUCTION 
AND TRANSPORTATION FACTORS 
IN PLANT LOCATION 


Bruce J. Riggs, general traffic manager of 
Behr-Manning, has developed a useful, fast 
and simple presentation for demonstrating 
the interplay among average size of orders 
(and hence of shipments), production runs 
and varying charges for transportation which 
must be considered in any realistic evaluation 
of potential plant or branch warehouse sites. 


This is not a formula, he stresses, but 
a demonstration of the necessity of tak- 
ing the total distribution approach to 
plant and warehouse location decisions. 


Assuming that a manufacturer of electric 
fans has narrowed down the plant site search 
to two locations, Schenectady and Amsterdam, 
N. Y., which are judged equal in all respects, 
except that Amsterdam is some 16 highway 
miles farther from the firm’s primary markets 
in Boston, to be served by motor carrier. 


Less obvious is the fact that the two loca- 


tions are governed by different freight rate 


structures. Schenectady is governed by New 
England Motor Freight Bureau rates, Amster- 
dam by Middle Atlantic Territory rates, and 
the item to be shipped, electric fans, takes a 
different classification in each of the two ter- 
ritories. A table showing the different charges 
per hundredweight for the different weight- 
breaks will also show how the desirability of 
either location will vary according to the size 
of shipments (see illustration). It follows that 
size of shipments is determined by sales vol- 
Use of 
intermediate warehousing would level off these 


ume and size of production runs. 


two factors but would introduce a further cost 
consideration. 


This streamlined demonstration makes the 
conclusive point that there are dangers in- 
herent in basing plant and warehouse decisions 
on “obvious” factors, such as distance from 
markets, and that a system approach is 
the only safeguard against costly errors in 
judgment. 
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NEW ENGLAND MOTOR FREIGHT BUREAU 


Amsterdam to Boston 


Schenectady to Boston 


Based on 1# to 126# 


Charges... 126 to 1500 
1500 to 2000 
2000 to 5000 





(Rates shown are those in effect as of June, 1961.) 
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General Traffic Manager Bruce Riggs of Behr-Manning uses map to show geographical relationship of two potential plant sites to primary markets, rate table to demonstrate how size of shipment affects transportation costs. 











SELLING TOP MANAGEMENT Of 


DISTRIBUTION 


A favorite topic these days is “Organizing 
for Physical Distribution Management” — and 
all the arguments, diagrams and organization 
tables look good on paper. But the order to 
organize has to come from the top, and many 
managements are understandably reluctant 
to undertake a reshuffling of lines of authority 
that may end up in a full-scale interdepart- 
mental battle. Here are some suggestions for 
the middle management man who thinks a 
physical distribution organization will be 
good for his company and is willing to face 
the fact that somebody else might be tapped 
for the top job. 


The chief distribution executive of a major 
company recently pointed to his company’s 
increase in net sales over a 3-year period— 
9 per cent—and an accompanying increase in 
earnings, before income taxes, of more than 
100 per cent, concluding that this was an 
excellent example of “the sort of benefits that 
can be derived from finding better ways of 
doing things.” 


Since the beginning of the 3-year period he 
cited happens to have coincided with his com- 
pany’s activation of what is now recognized as 
a model physical distribution organization, the 
argument is pretty persuasive that any com- 
pany seeking to reduce costs and improve 
profits might do well to investigate the poten- 
tial benefits in its own operations of a similar 
physical distribution organization. 


The fact that managements have not 
jumped at what appears to be such a golden 
opportunity, in spite of repeated urgings by 
management consultants and other experts, is 
an indication that a lot of spadework has to 
be done in the middle management area before 


MANAGEMENT 


physical distribution management as a stand- 
ard corporate concept really takes hold. 


And the middle management man who 
wants to set the wheels in motion will do well 
to realize at the outset that if he succeeds in 
selling top management on distribution man- 
agement he stands a fair chance of seeing 
someone else get the top job, for the simple 
reason that what’s best for the company— 
and therefore what management will buy— 
may not be best for him. 


With this drawback in mind, here is how 
he—or you—might go about the job: 


Define the term... 
realistically 


Too often, the term “physical distribution” 
means just what the individual proposing it 
wants it to mean. This can be more than a 
little confusing to a management which 
already takes the term “distribution” to refer 
to a method of selling its products rather than 
one of actually moving them. The confusion 
can be compounded if the term doesn’t appear 
to bear any real relationship to the company’s 
established way of doing business. 


The basic definition of physical distribution 
management is: “The development of systems 
for movements of raw materials into plants 
and finished products to consumers.” 


This is a good definition to begin with, al- 
though a lot of present day distribution exec- 
utives take over only at the end of the produc- 
tion line and have little responsibility for in- 
bound movements of raw materials or compo- 
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nents. The reason that it is such a good 
definition is that it recognizes a basic fact: 
that every industrial concern already has a 
physical distribution organization, good, bad 
or indifferent—and most certainly one that 
can be improved through a systems approach. 


What this means is that the question of 
who’s going to be in charge can be set aside, 
at least momentarily, while management has a 
chance to examine the benefits of coordinating 
such elements of the business as Purchasing, 
Traffic, Warehousing, Material Handling, In- 
ventory Control, Production Planning, Pack- 
aging and Plant Location. 


In every company there are naturally nu- 
merous examples of where these departmental 
activities are coordinated to some degree, and 
the fact that each may report to a different 
corporate executive may result in inefficiencies 
but may still be a poor argument to advance 
to management on behalf of a systems ap- 
proach. A realistic approach would involve 
a concrete demonstration of overall savings— 
throughout the entire distribution system, such 
as it may be. . . or improvement in service at 
no increase in cost. This is not as simple as 
it sounds, because it often involves a great 
deal of unrewarded work by the individual, 
including nosing around in other departments 
where he may not be particularly welcome, 
and the results of his research may not be 
personally gratifying. 


It takes a certain amount of courage for 
a traffic manager, for instance, trained in re- 
ducing transportation costs, to recommend a 
large-scale switch to premium transportation, 
even though he may have learned that the 
increased cost is more than offset by savings 
in packaging, handling and storage and im- 
proved customer service. But if the argument 
is based on a realistic appraisal of all the 
facts, it’s the type of argument that could carry 
a lot of weight on behalf of a systems approach 
to physical distribution. 


Whatever the particular area happens to 
be, it is certain that the persuasive argument 
is going to be based on an intimate knowledge 
of the company’s operations and its market- 
ing goals. 


And, human nature being what it is, the 
argument would seem to stand a better chance 
of succeeding if the individual making it 
doesn’t appear to stand to benefit significantly 
from its acceptance. This leads to a second 
important point in selling distribution manage- 
ment to top management: 


(y) Recognize the realities 
‘of corporate inertia 


One distribution executive stated it very suc- 
cinctly: “In 19—, the company changed from 
a family-controlled organization to a profes- 
sionally-managed organization.” It is inevi- 
table that large corporations, and small ones, 
too, never seem to move quite fast enough; 
the more revolutionary the suggested change, 
the more slowly and cautiously management 
moves to adopt it. 


The physical distribution management con- 
cept is sufficiently revolutionary to evoke even 
more than the customary degree of caution 
and conservatism on management’s part. The 
fact that the concept has succeeded elsewhere 
in reducing costs and increasing profits is not 
prima facie evidence of its universal value. 


And management has its reasons, too. 


The first and probably most important of 
these is that every proposal for a change is 
automatically suspect, because it’s taken for 
granted that people who make proposals are 
human beings and expect to be rewarded for 
their efforts. This can even work in reverse: 
if an individual stands to gain nothing from 
acceptance of a proposal, the question is often 
asked, “Well, if there’s nothing in it for him, 
then why did he make the suggestion?” 


A second reason for management’s seeming 
inertia is that most proposals for organizing 
for distribution management involve a con- 
siderable redrawing of the company organi- 
zation plan. And, for all the obvious reasons, 
this is not something that management is eager 
to do. While recognizing that the whole cor- 
porate structure is based on a scale of rewards 
related primarily to importance of job func- 
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tions and secondarily to tenure, with its impli- 
cations of “loyalty,” management is still made 
up of human beings, none of whom wants to 
say, in effect, “The values that we stressed 
yesterday are not, after all, the real values; 
the hirings, firings, transfers, promotions and 
demotions that we will soon announce will 
reflect the new real values.” 


This may sound funny, but it’s not. In 
recent years, management has been made 
keenly aware of the importance of its corpo- 
rate “image,” and few major moves are under- 
taken by any company without careful consid- 
eration of their possible effect on the employ- 
ees and the communities in which the company 
does business. 


In one major concern where the changeover 
to a physical distribution organization was 
made successfully, the chief distribution exec- 
utive spent an entire summer visiting the com- 
pany’s sales offices to minimize personnel dis- 
locations and displacements before the first 
operating change was made. This involved 
such problems as finding a spot for the 45- 
year-old employee who had spent 25 of those 
years in the company’s employ but could not 
move to a new location—a problem which 
recurred in one form or another at each of the 
company’s branches throughout the country. 


A not dissimilar problem in a major reor- 
ganization is the effect on a company’s stock- 
holders; and managements which are some- 
times prone to hide behind their answerability 
to stockholders as an excuse for inertia never- 
theless must often proceed with caution. 


Even these reasons do not fully explain cor- 
porate inertia, but they do serve to underline 
the fact that promoting acceptance of the 
physical distribution concept may be a long, 
hard task—particularly when it involves re- 
drawing lines of authority and actually dis- 
placing personnel through relocation of plants, 
warehouses and service and sales offices. If, 
in addition, it requires the expenditure of sub- 
stantial sums for operations research activities 
and computers, the going may be even slower. 


An intermediate step may be indicated: 


Minimize 
intramural warfare 


Unfortunately, many of the potential benefits 
of physical distribution management have 
been overshadowed by the emphasis trade 
journals have given to the rivalry among 
different managers for the top job. Thus, 
management is presented with arguments for 
“distribution management,” “materials man- 
agement,” “transportation management,” all 
of which sound fairly much alike when each 
is stripped of the particular reasons why the 
manager of a particularly specialty should be 
put in charge. 


Marketing management, whose accession to 
a position of importance in the corporate hier- 
archy is still quite new, has generally regarded 
the concept of physical distribution manage- 
ment with a jaundiced eye. 


As the magazine Sales Management said a 
year ago, in September, 1960: “To a great 
many sales and marketing managers, distribu- 
tion management is a bit of a dirty phrase. 
They feel that such a system, which often 
involves the creation of an autonomous high- 
level corporate function to handle all phases 
of distrbiution, not only eliminates the sales 
department’s control over the all-important 
matter of sales follow-up, but also may remove 
a rather substantial chunk of authority from 
sales or marketing executives.” 


To that magazine’s enduring credit, let it 
be said that its piece on distribution manage- 
ment concludes with a strong note of support 
for acceptance of the distribution management 
concept by sales and marketing executives. 


Elsewhere in the generally fragmented areas 
of unorganized physical distribution manage- 
ment, there is more than enough dissension. 
Material Handling has an obvious interest in 
Packaging; but Packaging says that Material 
Handling is an in-plant function and Packag- 
ing should take over at the end of the produc- 
tion line. Meanwhile, Traffic, which is some- 
times in charge of and sometimes subordinate 
to either of these two functions, feels that 
Traffic should take over at the end of the pro- 
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duction line. Often, for reasons nobody can 
understand, Shipping has nothing to do with 
any of these three functions but is a respon- 
sibility of Manufacturing, and Receiving 
comes under Purchasing. 


And so it goes. As one management con- 
sultant, an expert in the physical distribution 
field, puts it: “How often, when discussing 
job responsibilities with senior marketing exec- 
utives, have we heard them wryly add, ‘Oh, 
yes—another part of my job includes liaison 
with the plant shipping department!’ ” 


While much of the confusion that exists 
might be cited as a positive argument on be- 
half of physical distribution management with 
a centralized authority, the fact remains that 
smoldering rivalries can burst into open war- 
fare. Since a good deal of the success of phys- 
ical distribution management depends upon 
effective interchange among individuals with 
widely differing specialties, interdepartmental 
warfare in a company can be much like inter- 
national warfare among countries. It may be 
necessary as a last resort, but the results are 
usually less than satisfactory to conqueror and 
conquered alike; in fact, it usually takes some 
years to discover who actually won. 


Any management worth its salt attempts 
to minimize interdepartmental friction. And 
if it appears that a changeover to a physical 
distribution organization is going to maximize 
that friction, then management is going to be 
just that much more reluctant to take the step. 


This raises the question of the “team” ver- 
sus the “one-man” approach to physical dis- 
tribution management. While most published 
material on the subject contains “before” and 
“after” organization charts, the latter showing 
a structured and centralized distribution or- 
ganization reporting to a physical distribution 
manager, this is no proof that there may not 
already be, as there undoubtedly are, hundreds 
of effective physical distribution “teams,” 
where the individual members may even report 
to different corporate officers. It is perfectly 
reasonable to assume that the president of a 
company can also be its chief distribution 
officer, just as he may also be its chief manu- 
facturing or marketing official. 


Therefore, the question of how the physical 
distribution function will be organized seems 
rightly to be a management responsibility 
which comes into play only after the concept 
itself of physical distribution management has 
been accepted. Management is pretty well 
aware that anybody who can draw lines, boxes 
and circles can draw what passes for an organ- 
ization table; but only a few individuals at the 
very top can judge whether it will work. 


And this is the point at which many advo- 
cates of physical distribution management 
make a common error; they fail to: 


Recognize 
corporate orientation 


It is difficult for the distribution management 
man, whether he be in Traffic, Purchasing, 
Material Handling, Warehousing or Packag- 
ing, to recognize that in the eyes of his man- 
agement he falls under the general heading of 
“Service.” He neither designs and manufac- 
tures a product nor generates a demand for it. 
The miracles he achieves are not of the genius 
variety, but are more on the order of the 
inexplicable ability of a cab driver to get his 
fare to the airport on time to make the 6:25 
flight. 


This is all too often the way his manage- 
ment regards him, while on the other hand 
his professional organization spends a good 
deal of time telling him how important.he is 
to his country’s economy and defense, and 
spends a percentage of his dues in thus pro- 
moting him to his management. 


The realities of the situation tend to be lest 
somewhere between these two contradictory 
stands. 


Most companies are, quite naturally, ori- 
ented to Sales, or Manufacturing, or both. The 
advent of Marketing has made possible a rea- 
sonable compatible marriage between the two. 
But in the meantime there has been a com- 
plete change in the attitude of the consumer 
toward whom this activity is directed. 


This attitude might well be described as 
“distribution-oriented,” and it explains why 
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Chessie’s wide range of special-purpose cars 
includes insulated Compartmentizers (above), 
Damage-Free cars and Quick-Loaders, covered 
hoppers and hooded gondolas. 


Chessie’s 5,100-mile network serves the industrial corridor 
of America...offers nation-wide service through direct con- 
nection with other leading railroads. 
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Development pioneer and owner of one of the largest 
fleets of specialized equipment, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way continues its acquisition of special cars for the special 
needs of its customers. Today, one out of every five of 
Chessie’s nearly 40,000 modern merchandise freight cars 
is especially designed or equipped. They include a wide 
variety of tailored-to-use boxcars, gondolas, hoppers and 
flat cars...all offering important transportation savings. 


When your raw materials, components or commodities 
find application in C&O special-purpose cars, you can 
benefit from easier, faster loading and unloading... better 
protection...more compact shipments...reduced dunnage 
... greater capacity loads. And, in any car on The Chessie 
Route, your shipment is under the constant surveillance 
of CLIC, Car Location Information Center. This miracu- 
lous combination of electronic tape, teletype and alert 
people furnishes a dependable up-to-the-minute report 
on your car. 


Your resourceful C&O representative will welcome an 
opportunity to prove the advantages of shipping via The 
Chessie Route. 























This hooded gondola protects coiled steel from 
weather; is fitted with special cradle structure 
which eliminates need for dunnage, facilitates 
loading and unloading. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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the pioneers in physical distribution manage- 


ment have generally been the large food com- - 


panies like H. J. Heinz, General Foods and 
Pillsbury Company. If a housewife doesn’t 
find a favorite product on the shelf, she buys 
something else. True, she may buy the favorite 
product on her next shopping excursion, but 
then again she may not. 


Thus, while Manufacturing and Marketing 
create a product and a demand for it, the lack 
of an effective physical distribution organiza- 
tion can kill the sale. Although this is most 
immediately evident in the case of the low- 
priced consumer item, a further progression is 
inevitable: general insistence on availability, 
whether the particular product be a cake mix, 
an automobile or a highly complex piece of 
office or production equipment. 


What this should mean to the individual 
involved in physical distribution who wants 
to see the function receive more emphasis in 
his company is simply this: that if a com- 
pany’s orientation is strictly toward Manufac- 
turing and Marketing. then, if only for reasons 
of economic survival, something should be 
done about it—and fast! 


Too many managements consider that cost- 
saving is a personal thing, necessary and de- 
sirable, but something that can be sacrificed 
when customer service is at stake or when pro- 
duction deadlines must be met. This can be 
the worst kind of bias, because it evades the 
basic issue of who really pays the bills. 





As one marketing consultant puts it: “The 
question is not ‘How much does physical dis- 
tribution cost you?’ but ‘How much does it 
cost the customer? Whether physical distri- 
bution expenses are on the manufacturer’s 
books or on the books of a distributor, agent, 
retailer, or pooled-service organization is of 
no consequence to the end user, who sees only 
the total price.” 


‘2 The solution: 
Bea hero! 


The middle-management man who is willing 
to promote the physical distribution concept 
with his management for what he believes to 
be sound corporate reasons—as opposed to 
personal reasons involving his being given a 
key job—has a lot of ammunition for his fight. 
Physical distribution management works; more 
and more companies are organizing for physi- 
cal distribution; and more and more com- 
panies are about to reorganize for physical dis- 
tribution because they recognize that their 
Marketing-Manufacturing bias must be cor- 
rected by a strong admixture of physical dis- 
tribution management. 


And, conservative and slow as it may seem 
at times, top management makes a surpris- 
ingly high number of right decisions . . . with 
the considerable assistance of the brave men 
who have the courage to promote new ideas! 





Your comments are invited... 


. . . on this and other articles appearing in this issue of T& DM. Whether you 
send brickbats or bouquets, agreement, rebuttal or surrebuttal, your point of view 
and your ideas will be given courteous attention. Letters of general reader interest 
will be printed in a regular monthly column, unless you specify otherwise. Please 
address all correspondence to: Epitor, T&DM, 815 Washington Building, 


Washington 5, D. C. 









Research conducted by T & D M indicates 
that many men, with many titles, are engaged 
in physical distribution. It is one thing to 
define the specific functions that comprise 
physical distribution, distinguishing it from 
Manufacturing and Marketing; but deter- 
mining who, specifically, is performing these 
functions presents a much more complex prob- 
lem because there are many cases where titles 
give no clue at all to the fact that the individ- 
uals bearing those titles are responsible for 


DISTRIBUTION 
Vice President Distribution 
Distribution Director, Manager SALES 
Assistant Distribution Director, Manager 


MATERIALS CONTROL 


Vice President Materials Control 
Materials Control Manager, Director 


Manager 


PURCHASING 


WHO is Physical Distribution Management ? 


Director Marketing, Marketing Manager 
Assistant, other Marketing titles 


Vice President Sales 
Director Sales, Sales Manager, General Sales 


District Sales Manager, other sales titles 


or involved in physical distribution functions. 
The following list of titles is significant in 
that it represents the first large-scale analysis 
of a large group — 7,000 — individuals who 
are known to be engaged in some aspect of 
physical distribution in their companies. It 
should be stressed that this analysis in many 
cases does not reveal the functional relation- 
ship to physical distribution, only the fact 
that persons with such titles do have such a 
relationship. 
Export Traffic Manager 


SHIPPING - RECEIVING 
Shipping Room Supervisor, Foreman 


WAREHOUSING 
Vice President Warehousing 
Director Warehousing 
Warehouse Manager, Superintendent 


MANUFACTURING 
Vice President Production, Vice President 


Manufacturing, Vice President Operations 


Plant Manager, Superintendent 
Production Manager 
Production Planning & Control 


Other Production titles (include Engineering, 


Quality Control) 
MARKETING 


Vice President Purchasing 
Purchasing Director, Manager 


TRAFFIC - TRANSPORTATION 
Vice President Traffic/Transportation 
General Traffic Manager, Director of 
Traffic, etc. 
Traffic Manager, Division Traffic Manager, 
Assistant Traffic Manager, Plant Traffic 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
Material Handling Manager 
Material Handling Engineer 


PACKAGING 
Packaging Director, Manager 
Packaging Engineer 


INVENTORY CONTROL 


Vice President Marketing Manager 


Manager, Inventory Control 





Members of a panel on physical distribution manage- 
ment held in conjunction with the G. Lloyd Wilson 
Seminar of the American Society of Traffic and Trans- 
portation, Philadelphia, September 6 and 7. From 
left: G. Lloyd Wilson, Jr., traffic manager, Rohm & 
Hass; O. H. Miller, director of traffic and distribution 
service, Scott Paper Co.; Ross E. Jones, vice president 
—distribution, H. J. Heinz Co., Philip Cannon, vice 
president, Barrington & Co.; and A. W. Greene, editor 
of Distribution Age and chairman of the panel. 


“We are dealing in physical distribution management 
with an established group of activities that are part of 
the management of an enterprise. They are new nei- 
ther separately nor in the aggregate, and there is no 
inexorable logic that argues that they need be com- 
bined or indeed would gain if they were,” ‘said Mr. 
Wilson. “Physical distribution management has prop- 
erly attracted great interest, but it is incorrect to as- 
sume that it is applicable to all situations and that its 
effects are entirely beneficial.” 


Mr. Miller said that there was nothing mysterious 
about the concept of distribution, but that “we must 
get the right material or product to the right place at 
the right time day in and day out. He said that the 
rapid growth of the Scott Paper Co. from the status of 
a one-plant operation in 1940 to its present stature, 
with 17 plants and 1960 sales of $313 million neces- 


sitated reorganization, and a physical distribution sys- 
tem to fit the situation at Scott—which obviously 
might not fit another company—was producing impor- 
tant benefits. 


Mr. Jones and Mr. Cannon addressed themselves 
to the problem of selling top management on physical 
distribution management. Mr. Jones advised that a 
simple outline of the proposed program be prepared, 
so that management could get the idea quickly; a 
detailed description should follow, and the individual 
should be prepared to “sell” the program, possibly to 
the board of directors or even the stockholders. Mr. 
Cannon stressed the importance of securing a neutral 
position for the distribution function, noting that the 
company president was usually the only one to set up 
a full-fledged physical distribution department and 
that unless he gave it strong personal backing nothing 
of significance would materialize. 
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At GE’s Flight Propulsion Division in Cincinnati, purchase orders go out regularly to some 2,500 suppliers. To 
meet production schedules at minimum cost, traffic manager J. A. McSwigan, left, teams up with J. G. Ries, 
purchasing, and Charles Thompson, systems and procedures, to develop a practical system for 


AUTOMATED ROUTING OAN 


MTRS — Mechanized Traffic Routing System 
— was developed two years ago by the traffic 
department at General Electric’s huge Flight 
Propulsion Division in Cincinnati and has 
demonstrated its practicality with these re- 
sults: 

1. Complete routing applied on each spe- 
cific purchase order issued. 

2. Effective control of premium transpor- 
tation. 

3. Publication within a few hours of a 
nationwide traffic routing manual which 
is distributed to all purchasing, expe- 
diting and sales personnel. 

4. Up-to-date letter routing instructions 
furnished to all active suppliers. 

5. Substantial savings in clerical costs, and 
improvement in speed and accuracy. 


As an example of the scope of MTRS, traf- 
fic manager McSwigan cites its effective han- 
dling of more than 70,000 purchase orders a 
year, mostly for the thousands of component 


parts which feed the division’s large mecha- 
nized assembly line and which are generally 
shipped in LCL or LTL quantities from ship- 
ping points throughout the country. 


Routing instructions on punched cards 

Two types of data processing cards are used 
in MTRS: a 2,500-card electronics data mas- 
ter file compiled by Purchasing from the cur- 
rent list of all suppliers; and a master key- 
punched freight routing deck containing Traf- 
fic’s routing instructions for each city in the 
U. S. from which vendors will make shipment. 
When a purchase order is prepared, purchas- 
ing personnel indicate the city of origin on 
the purchase order check sheet and the prop- 
er routing card is placed in the integrated data 
processing system which then automatically 
types the routing instructions on the purchase 
order. When additions or changes are neces- 
sary, Traffic issues new routing instructions 
which are programmed into the system. 


Inasmuch as the basic routing instructions 









are developed by Traffic from its continuing 
studies of transportation costs and carrier 
service and vary according to weight of ship- 
ment, MTRS permits Traffic to effect imme- 
diate changes in the instructions if it observes 
deterioration in a given carrier’s service or if 
it determines that changes in freight rates or 
other factors make alternate routing more 
economical. 


Effective control of 
premium transportation 


Critically needed parts or supplies may require 
use of premium transportation to maintain 
production schedules — but tight control is 


Traffic Routing and General Instructions Manual prepared by 
traffic department of GE Flight Propulsion Division contains 
information on basic traffic procedures and policies plus 
specific routing instructions for all points of origin in con- 
tinental U. S. and Canada, as shown in page from Ohio list- 
ing, above. Manual can be completely updated in a matter of 
hours, utilizing punched cards which also permit automatic 
preparation of traffic routing letters (see illustration). 


needed to assure that its extra expense is jus- 
tified . . . and authorized. MTRS is set up 
to furnish specific routing of shipments via 
premium cost carriers, and each day a me- 
chanically prepared list details all routings 
authorized the previous day via a premium 
method. Traffic checks this list to determine 
correctness of premium routings and to verify 
whether additional transportation costs are 
chargeable to General Electric or to the sup- 
plier. Upon arrival at the plant, each ship- 
ment moved via premium transportation is 
tabulated on a punched card which is imme- 
diately sent to Traffic for checking against its 
original authorization and for proper alloca- 
tion of premium transportation charges. 


GE Flight Propulson Division’s MTRS (Mechanized Traffic Rout- 
inging System automatically fills in supplier’s name and ad- 
dress and types proper weight limits and carrier name in 
spaces provided. Quadruplicate form permits sending two 
Copies to supplier, with one to be returned to GE as acknowl- 
edgement, one copy to representative of carrier named and a 
file copy. 


OHNBOUND PURCHASES 
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Traffic manual can be revised quickly 


MTRS also permits Traffic to keep its routing 
and general instruction manual (see illustra- 
tion), which is given to purchasing, expediting 
and sales personnel, practically up-to-the min- 
ute in reflecting changes in basic routing in- 
structions. 


The manual is loose-leaf in three sections. 
The first section contains general instructions 
and procedures on tracing, expediting, insur- 
ance, consolidation of shipments, consigning 
instructions and premium transportation. 

The second section contains the basic rout- 
ing instructions, listing the routings from vari- 
ous origins alphabetically by state and city. 
At any time, an up-to-date listing can be com- 
piled within a few hours from the master key- 
punched routing deck which is kept constantly 
current. 

The third section compares transportation 
charges via all types of common carriers on 
shipments of one to 100 pounds from key 
points of origin to the GE plant. 


The manual enables purchasing and other 
personnel to: 


1. Evaluate transportation costs in a com- 
parison of vendors’ quotations. 


2. Furnish traffic information to vendors 
on rush orders. 


WwW 


Have at all times routing data by spe- 
cific carriers for all points from which 
material is purchased. 
4. Keep informed of current traffic instruc- 
tions and procedures. 


‘Composing’ routing letters to suppliers 


Fill-in type, continuous form traffic routing let- 
ters (see illustration) are prepared by MTRS 
for mailing to vendors to advise them of prop- 
er routings for all shipments; again, the basic 
deck of punched cards is used. Preprinted 
information on the letter sets forth basic GE 
traffic policies and procedures. A copy of 
each routing letter is sent to the representa- 
tive of the carrier involved so that he can con- 
tact the supplier and inform him of schedules 
and service. The mechanized routing system 
makes it possible to prepare and mail hun- 
dreds of such letters containing precise and 
up-to-the-minute instructions within a few 
hours. 


MTRS has proved highly successful for GE, 
permitting speed and flexibility in routing of 
inbound shipments but maintaining central- 
ized control and assuring minimum cost. 


Diagram shows organization of Mechanized Traffic Routing System (MTRS) for inbound purchases at General 
Electric’s Flight Propulsion Division, Cincinnati. System is capable of mechanically specifying routing on more 


than 70,000 purchase orders annually. 





Do you Nave a physical 


distribution case history... 


. which you feel would be of general interest to T& DM readers? If so, and 
the necessary clearances can be obtained, please write the editor, T& DM, 815 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C., summarizing briefly the particular points 


of your operation that might be covered in an article. 
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How to command 
a hetter salary 


With this full-length correspondence course in Transportation and Traffic Manage- 
ment you train yourself quickly with the skillful assistance of transportation ex- 
perts who have helped thousands of men get ahead in traffic management. 


i Combine on-the-job experience with good train- 
ing and extra knowledge and you have every in- 
gredient for a successful career. Add a third 
ingredient—a field where the demand for skilled 
employees far exceeds the supply—and you're really 
on the road to a better job and better pay! 


Traffic Management—A Rewarding Career 


There are countless opportunities for advancement in 
transportation and traffic management. Men and women 
with the proper combination of experience and specialized 
education get ahead fast and report excellent earnings. And 
many of them started on successful careers with the help 
of College of Advanced Traffic correspondence courses. 


Full-length Course Is Practical, Useful 


The full-length course in transportation and traffic man- 
agement offered by the College of Advanced Traffic gives 
the student an immediate advantage, via a complete series 
of Practical Problem Projects which enable him to relate 
text and theory to a number of specific on-the-job situa- 
tions of the type he encounters daily. This advantage 
over so-called ‘quickie’ courses has been cited again and 
again by both beginners and individuals wanting advanced 
training . . . and even by experienced traffic men wanting 
a comprehensive ‘‘refresher’’ course. 


Many Universities Use Same Texts 


This excellent course utilizes the same nationally-recog- 
nized text materials purchased from us for actual classroom 
use by more than 180 colleges, universities and organized 
study groups. The course is designed for rapid under- 
standing and assimilation, and includes 32 Practical Prob- 
lem Projects of the very type you would be apt to encounter 
in your daily work. The lessons are interesting and absorb- 
ing and you'll find yourself looking forward to each new les- 
son and Practical Problem Project—even the examinations! 


Instructors Experienced Traffic Men 


Although you do not meet your instructors face-to-face 
when you enroll for the full-length correspondence course, 
you quickly get to “know” them, for these experienced and 
competent traffic men give you valuable guidance and help 
by personally analyzing, correcting, grading and comment- 
ing on your Practical Problem Projects, theory questions 
and written exams. 


1,500 Companies Employ Graduates 


Graduates of College of Advanced Traffic courses are em- 
ployed in responsible positions by more than 1,500 com- 
panies, associations, chambers of commerce and State and 
Federal regulatory agencies. Many companies have found 
this training so valuable in upgrading employees that they 
actually pay their employees’ tuition fees. But even though 
you pay your own way, you'll find the moderate monthly 
payments surprisingly low in proportion to the number of 


textbooks, binders and study materials which become yours 
permanently, as well as the high quality of instruction 
you receive. 


Placement Service Helpful to Students 


When you enroll in the full-length correspondence course 
you automatically become entitled to the services of the 
College of Advanced Traffic Placement Bureau, which will 
supply you upon request with information about job oppor- 
tunities in your area. There is no charge for this service, 
which does not imply or guarantee employment but has 
proven genuinely helpful over the years to both employers 
and employees with specialized traffic training. 


Supervisors Favor Self-Help 

It's a proven fact that supervisors look with favor on 
employees who have the initiative and interest in their jobs 
to enroll in correspondence courses. It’s also a fact that 
what you learned from this home study course can be put 
into practice almost immediately as evidence that you are 
preparing yourself to take on greater responsibilities . . . 
more authority . . . a bigger and better job. 


Get Valuable Information . . . Today 

Many of our alumni who have made distinguished careers 
in transportation and trafic management started on the 
road to success by clipping a coupon or mailing in a post- 
card—and we urge that you do the same, today .. . now! 
It can be one of the most important and rewarding actions 
of your whole career! 


THE COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


An affiliate of the Traffic Service Corp. 
publishers of Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin 


22 West Madison Street Chicago 2, Illinois 


j Mr. F. M. Baker, Dean 

The College of Advanced Traffic 

22 West Madison Street 

Chicago 2, Illinois 

Please send rae complete information about your full-length 
correspondence course in transportation and traffic manage- 


ment. I understand that this request places me under no 
obligation, and that no salesmen will call. 


Name. 





Address. 





City. Zone. State. 





(0 Please check here and attach this coupon to your omenme 
letterhead if you are an executive of a company interes’ 
in sponsoring this specialized training for your employees. 











Request additional information — No. 098, Distribution Data Card 
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CARGO 


HANDLING: 


Standardization of U. S. and foreign 
systems is still the stumbling block. 
World standards are ‘inevitable’ but 
meanwhile containerization has some 
serious limitations. Conventional 
packaging will be around for a long 
time. Total physical distribution will 
make a breakthrough, according to 
ICHCA delegates at N.Y. meeting. 


In a multilingual atmosphere reminiscent of 
the United Nations (which in fact turned over 
its facilities for one meeting) the ICHCA— 
International Cargo Handling Coordinating 
Association—held its first western hemisphere 
meeting in New York City September 5-9, 
simultaneously with the second annual Inter- 
national Cargo Handling exposition spread 
out in the city’s cavernous Pier 9. 

More than 40 transportation specialists on 
the 5-day program agreed that the transpor- 
tation industry is in its “most revolutionary 
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The second annual International Cargo Handling Expo- 
sition was held in the cavernous Pier 9, North River, 
New York City, concurrently with the first western 
hemisphere meeting of the International Cargo Han- 


dling Coordination Association. A photo-review of 

some of the exhibits at the exposition appear on the 

next three pages. 
stage,” that such significant developments as 
international standardization, coordination or 
integration of modes, major new investment 
programs and better manpower utilization are 
“inevitable.” 

But they warned that the real promise of 
containerization is still just a promise in many 
cases, saying that conventional packaging 
techniques have a great deal to offer and of 
necessity will be utilized for a number of years. 
New materials, new design and construction 
features have made possible many advances 
in this field which merit close attention. 

The total physical distribution concept came 
in for attention when transportation consultant 
F. S. Macomber of Chicago predicted that its 
approach and techniques would play a leading 
role in implementing the concentrated effort 
to achieve truly coordinated action and reduce 
over-all cargo handling costs. 

The delegates—about half from the U.S. 
and half from overseas—shuttled from meet- 
ing headquarters at the Waldorf-Astoria to 
the United Nations and to the exposition at 
Pier 9, North River. For a view of some of 
the exhibits and demonstrations they visited 
there, turn the page. 


International Cargo Handling Coordination Association 
members, seated in conference room No. 2 of the 
United Nations, hear Rear Admiral Gordon McLintock, 
newly elected international president, summarize their 
five-day conference. 
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Automation, mechanization of handling systems 
were featured in demonstrations, do-it-yourself 


exhibits at cargo exposition 





Pan American World Airways—No. 101 Distribution Data Card 





Container Transport International—No. 104 Distribution Data Card 


CONTAINER SYSTEMS: Container Trans- 


port International gave “live” demonstration 


of container handling by fork lift truck. Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. representative showed visi- 


tor components of firm’s recently-developed 
“Twin-20’s” container system. Champion 
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American Export Lines—No. 102 Distribution Data Card 


CARGO HANDLING SYSTEMS: Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways displayed a model of its 
AirPak ground handling system, which ties 
preloaded pallets, dollies, fork lifts into roller 
platforms, ball transfer plates and gliding 
roller tracks in the cargo compartment’s deck. 





Fruehauf Trailer Company—No. 105 Distribution Data Card 


Company invited visitors aboard its general 
commodity container to inspect construction 
details. Liquefreeze Corp. of America dis- 
played new polyester container for maximum 
thermal protection of frozen foods, utilizing 
liquid nitrogen system. 
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A major problem in logistics developed in the course of the 

concurrent ICHCA meeting and the International Cargo Han- 

dling exposition when reporter Bob Butler (I.) and U.P.I. 

i photographer Jack Pelletti had to contrive means to be 

uptown at the Waldorf-Astoria (where most of the associa- 

tion’s sessions were held), downtown at Pier 9, North River, 

to cover the exposition, and crosstown at the United Nations 

to cover the meeting held there. The judicious use of under- 

ground and surface transportation made the feat possible, 

however, and the results of their efforts appear on these 

pages, dimmed only slightly by the fact that all exhibits and 

| demonstrations were indoors in the gloom of the cavernous 
pier building. 























General Electric Company—No. 103 Distribution Data Card 


American Export Lines exhibited model of 
one of its newer ships with modern cargo han- 
dling equipment. General Electric display 
featured “do-it-yourself” controls for ship- 
board cargo handling systems. 
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Champion Company—No. 106 Distribution Data Card LiqueFreeze Corp. of America—No. 107 Distribution Data Card 


NOTE: For details and literature about any of the products or 
services reviewed here, note the number appearing below and 
at the right of each photo and write it in the appropriate 
space on the “Distribution Data” reader service card in the 
back portion of this magazine. 























King’s Point Cargo Handling Exposition (Cont.) 


New Design & Development Corp.—No. 108 Distribution Data Card 


“Stair Cat,” power driven hand truck, was plugged into 
115-volt outlet at exhibitor’s booth, shown in action to 
substantiate claim for ease of operation and maneuver- 
ibility. Device will climb stairs with 500-Ib. load. 

















\ 
Metals (light) & Plastic Products Corp.—No. 110 Distribution Data Card 
“Tier-Fold” system for automatic warehousing was 


shown with remote control model. Company also makes 
container system for use in DC-7 aircraft. 








lronrite, Inc.—No. 109 Distribution Data Card 


“Barrelifter” lift truck attachment was shown on Clark 
truck, automatically grasping lip of barrel on contact 
and releasing when barrel was set down. Unit can be 
quickly attached to forks, will handle most drums. 
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International Business Machines Corp.—No. 111 Distribution Data Card 
IBM display featured data processing system set up for 


transportation planning, voyage planning and flight 
planning, with actual problems worked out. 
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O.R., is a widely used—and sometimes 
abused — technique for solving business prob- 
lems, with particular relevance for physical 
distribution management. In this first article 
of a series on O.R., a well-known manage- 
ment consultant sets forth some basic guide- 
lines and warnings for use of this important 
technique as a “routine and powerful tool 
to evaluate decisions.” Future articles in the 
series will discuss specific techniques in op- 
erations research, their application to physi- 
cal distribution problems, and the use of 
computers. 


First, Operations Research is simply an ap- 
proach to solving problems. Basically, it is 
use of the “scientific method” to attack prob- 
lems which are usually economic rather than 
scientific. Since all problems in business are 
related to profit in some way and are there- 
fore economic, we can classify a bit further 
by saying th.‘ an O.R. problem is usually one 
in which we can relate the consequences of 
any and all actions directly to profit or cost. 


Operations research, commonly known as 





1. Define the 
Problem 





An economic or business situation must be 
described as one or a series of specific prob- 
lems before Operations Research techniques 
can offer anything unique to improve its con- 
dition. Don’t confuse complexity of a prob- 
lem with importance. A particular problem 
may be extremely difficult to cope with and 
cause continual anxiety among management, 
but the difference between ignoring the prob- 
lem and assigning five men to work on it full 
time may be only $50 a year in profit. Many 
O.R. studies have floundered because this fact 
was recognized only after spending $10,000. 


On the other hand, it might be worth 
$10,000 to a company to discover that what 
appeared to be its most serious problem was 
of little economic significance. This, in turn, 
might lead management to define other situ- 
ations more realistically and in the process 


by Joe F. Moore, Partner, Bonner & Moore Engineering Associates, Houston 


A management consultant 
who admits freely that there 
are some problems beyond 
the reach of the scientific 
mind, Joe F. Moore works 
closely with managements in 
training executives in the 
uses of Operations Research 
and computers. As _ senior 
partner in the firm of Bonner 
& Moore Engineering Associates, Houston, he special- 
izes in developing mathematical models of various 
corporate activities for studies of operations, expan- 
sions and investment allocations. The Operations Re- 
search and Programming Systems Development groups 


in his firm undertake projects such as the solution of 
specific transportation/distribution problems and the 
development of linear programming systems, includ- 
ing automatic problem building and report writing 
provisions, written for many of the computers in use 
today. These linear programming systems are being 
used extensively to solve transportation/distribution 
problems. A graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Mr. Moore is an amateur singer and 
sports enthusiast. His family includes five children, 
three boys and two girls. With the help of Mrs. 
Moore, he teaches Sunday School to second graders— 
where he encounters most of the challenges with 
which, as he says, the scientific mind is not prepared 
to cope. 
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discover genuine, but non-apparent, problems 
which could benefit from an O.R. approach. 


As an example, it has cost many companies 
a good deal more than $10,000 to learn that 
computers alone cannot turn red ink into 
black. A few years ago, as many as 2 out 
of 3 companies were finding that prematurely 
and naively conceived computer projects 
added cost and, instead of solving problems, 
were becoming major problems themselves. 
Getting these projects back on the right track 
usually required a major reappraisal. The 
instances where computers and O.R. have 
really paid off are when they have been used 
on problems where real money rides with a 
good decision or practice instead of a bad 
one. This is always accomplished by working 
on a company’s No. | problem, namely decid- 
ing which of yesterday’s traditions and prac- 
tices are costing profits needlessly when they 
can be improved with today’s knowledge. 





2. Recognize that 
the problem 
probably 

is not unique 





A prime goal to be achieved during an O.R. 
study is recognizing similarities in what are, 
at least superficially, vastly different kinds of 
problems. For example, making sausage, ani- 
mal feed and gasoline are identical when con- 
sidered as a problem in blending commodities 
to produce a minimum cost product meeting 
certain quality specifications. Cutting steel 
rod to customers’ specifications so as to mini- 
mize loss has many of the same aspects as 
scheduling a fleet of tankers to meet con- 
tracted shipping schedules. 


This does not mean that in applying O.R. 
to a distribution program a company’s unique 
characteristics can be “programmed out.” 
Suppose a management realizes that distribu- 
tion of a consumer product to all possible con- 
sumer outlets is bound to be unprofitable in 


some cases but justifies the policy as a cost 
of customer satisfaction, not unlike advertis- 
ing or promotion of the product’s total availa- 
bility. An O.R. study would specifically point 
out how much money is being spent in this 
way, and would be a very handy tool for the 
distribution manager seeking to distinguish 
between true distribution expense and promo- 
tional expense concealed in distribution costs. 


Since the tools used in an O.R. study usu- 
ally draw heavily from the field of mathema- 
tics, it is important to remember that an 
unfamiliar danger faces management when 
approaching a particular problem: The prob- 
lem must be expressed in concise mathemati- 
cal terms with which management may not 
be familiar. It is a big job to see that such 
things as accounting figures are translated into 
mathematical relationships which include all 
the subtleties and possibilities important to 
the problem. For example, it might be inad- 
vertently assumed that something indivisible 
can be divided — human beings, for instance. 
One very attractive study showed a company 
how it could shave 42 men from its Tabor 
force; the only trouble was that there were 
nine “half-men” at widely separated locations, 
none of whom could be dispensed with! 





3. If you 
hire an expert, 
help him! 





By all means hire an expert in Operations 
Research (if you don’t already have one on 
your staff), but by no means dump your prob- 
lem in his lap and walk away. A trained O.R. 
man is skilled in analyzing business situations 
in order to express them in problem terms; he 
can take a broadly stated problem and break 
it down into pieces that, individually, are rec- 
ognizable and solvable. But he also has a 
mathematical outlook which naturally prej- 
udices him in favor of mathematical solutions 
when he doesn’t have proper guidance from 
individuals intimately acquainted with the par- 
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ticular company’s operations and general com- 
plexion. 


The “leave it to the expert’s error,” it has 
been pointed out by one distribution executive 
who learned the hard way, is particularly prev- 
alent when it comes to the use of computers, 
whose complexity can be a little frightening. 
One piece of advice here is to remember that 
a mathematician or computer expert is prob- 
ably an authority on very little outside his par- 
ticular profession. He must rely on others to 
bring his own “expertness” to bear squarely 
and effectively on the problem. Without prop- 
er guidance from the company professionals, 
each skilled and knowledgeable in his own 
area of operations, the expert is apt to come 
up with solutions that are impossible to im- 
plement. 





4. Dissect the 
Problem 





Just as a problem must first be defined before 
Operations Research can be applied, so must 
the problem be dissected — broken down into 
the recognizable and solvable pieces men- 
tioned above. 


An example would be for management to 
assign to an O.R. group the investigation of 
how to increase the average payload of a pri- 
vate truck fleet. 


This states the problem in its broadest 
terms; the O.R. group would examine the 
problem in detail, with the probable first step 
being to determine what profit — or savings 
—potential exists between actual and “per- 
fect” performance. 


At this early stage, such an investigation 
might well show that the potential improve- 
ment would not repay the cost of the proposed 
study in a sufficiently short time — the money 
might be better spent elsewhere. In such a 
case, the O.R. group might simply recom- 
mend the installation of a new method of trip 
accounting to give a truer picture of equiment 
utilization. 


On the other hand, the initial analysis might 
show that by better scheduling a sizeable im- 
provement could be made in equipment utili- 
zation. Now, the O.R. group would have to 
define and examine the conditions contribut- 
ing to this situation. These might be, for 
example: 

1) Too many trucks, 

2) Distance traveled to pick up loads, 

3) Not enough backhauls, 

4) Mechanical breakdowns, 

5) Time spent in routine maintenance, and 

6) Not enough drivers. 


Having developed this list and, as far as 
possible, having convinced themselves that 
the list is exhaustive, the group would see 
what could be done to improve each factor. 
Looking at the first item, they might examine 
selling or leasing the extra trucks. Conversely, 
the trucks might be used to provide direct de- 
liveries and eliminate warehousing in certain 
areas. 


Factors 2 and 3 might well be impossible 
of solution, but the O.R. group would want 
to examine scheduling of outbound orders and 
inbound purchases to see if improved coordi- 
nation could reduce the number of empty 
trips out and back. 


Factors 4 and 5 might require experimen- 
tation in varying maintenance schedules. This 
would require gathering data to evaluate how 
the frequency of scheduled maintenance 
affects total equipment down-time. Alterna- 
tively, it might be found that equipment should 
be sold at an earlier date. 


The last item, 6, could obviously be im- 
proved by hiring more drivers, but as with all 
the factors the gains would have to be meas- 
ured against the cost. 





5. Skills of 
the O.R. group 





In the process of analyzing the factors 
named above, the O.R. group would rely on 
several skills. First, it would rely on a clear 














understanding of the business. Second, con- 
siderable use would be made of statistics be- 
cause the nature of almost all of the 6 factors 
is probabilistic or variable. That is, the same 
pattern of events does not occur all the time, 
but certain patterns simply occur more fre- 
quently than others. Therefore, it is necessary 
to develop the probability or “odds” that cer- 
tain conditions will exist. This is necessary so 
that the “stakes” or potential improvements 
can be related to the “odds” to determine 
whether a particular course of action has a 
reasonable chance for success. 


Economic analysis would be required to 
evaluate competitive investment opportunities 
resulting in different patterns of income gen- 
eration. Such techniques as discounted cash 
flow would help clarify the difference in these 
investment opportunities. 





6. What’s so 
hard about this? 





Certainly, the problem stated above and its 
hypothetical investigation don’t sound partic- 
ularly difficult; but to answer the question 
“What’s so hard about this?” would require 
detailing the case histories of all the unsuc- 
cessful O.R. studies, many of them on sub- 
jects this simple. 


The first difficulty, which we have already 
mentioned, is that of mistaking complexity 
for importance. Another frequent mistake is 
to provide an improper or misleading state- 
ment or analysis of the problem. The O.R. 
group might be assigned an investigation of 
factor | alone, “How many trucks should we 
sell to get our load factor up?” when in fact 
the appearance of having too many trucks may 
only be a symptom of the “low load factor 
disease” rather than the disease itself. Assign- 
ing the symptom as a study may effectively 
divert attention from the disease and insure 
that it is never treated. The O.R. study will 


cost money and produce no results. 


Finally, a third prevalent difficulty in under- 
taking O.R. may take either of two forms. 
This is the difficulty of marrying knowledge, 
judgment and experience. In its first form, the 
wrong people may be selected to perform the 
study. A statistician may have all of the re- 
quired mathematical background, but little 
or no judgment in business matters. All prob- 
lems are weighed on their mathematical merits 
rather than on their profit merits. Similarly, 
an experienced executive may have a marvel- 
ous “feel” for many aspects of the business, 
but be incapable of describing them analytic- 
ally or mathematically. Finally, a man may 
know from long experience the details of com- 
pany operations both inside and out but still 
be unable to imagine how things might be done 
differently and still produce acceptable results. 
He would simply serve to obstruct all pro- 
posals. 


In its second and most insidious form this 
difficulty results in completing a detailed and 
elegant study with no bearing on the problem. 
This is caused by poor communications — 
either unsympathetic or totally non-existent — 
between the operating groups and the O.R. 
group. 

The cures for these problems are the same 
as those for similar problems which manage- 
ments face every day: good people and a clear 
understanding of objectives. 


Operations Research studies which are in- 
telligently conceived and perceptively directed 
will, almost by definition, return handsome 
profits. Where no profits are possible, they 
will uncover the fact early and avoid major 
expenditures. The simple fact that this field 
of science exists requires that distribution 
management men become familiar with it. 
This familiarity alone breeds better manage- 
ment. Using O.R. to achieve real improve- 
ments on earnings and/or competitive advan- 
tage requires recognition of its utility as well 
as its limitations. With this knowledge, you 
can use O.R. as a routine and powerful tool 
to evaluate decisions. 
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! What is it? 


Charles DeYoung, vice president—manufac- 
turing, and Robert DeVaud, plant superin- 
tendent of Appleton Manufacturing Co., Ap- 
pleton, Wisc., examine an outbound shipment 
that illustrates the dilemma of distinguishing 
between material handling, packaging and 
transportation—and demonstrates the inter- 
change of functions in physical distribution. 


The bulkhead flat car is loaded with uni- 
tized, palletized and “packaged” paper cores 
being prepared for shipment to a West Coast 
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destination where they will be used as forms 
for pouring concrete for bridge pilings. They 
have been palletized and overwrapped in as- 
phalt laminated blankets, then decked up and 
topped off with a large polycoated sheet. 


Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, 
Wisc., which provided the heavy-duty protec- 
tive papers for the shipment, reports that in 
spite of considerable inclement weather en- 
countered en route the shipment arrived at 
its destination “in excellent condition.” 
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Packaging /Packing 


Shipping Room Ideas 





A MONTHLY REVIEW 


Bad marking causes excessive handling: it’s often 
impossible to envision all the conditions under which 
a package will be received, stored, rehandled and 
reshipped before it finally reaches the consumer. Even 
with uniform handling systems all along the line there’s 
no question but what a package will get handled more 
than necessary; so why increase the necessity of han- 
dling through misplaced labeling or improper mark- 
ink? If intermediate handlers have to flip the package 
over or stand it on end to find out where it’s going, 
this requirement for out-of-the-ordinary handling is an 
invitation to hidden damage. Failure to obliterate old 
markings can produce the same result. This is all in 
addition to the obvious fact that a mismarked package 
can easily go astray—which involves handling and 
storage under anything but ideal conditions—and pro- 
duce a chain reaction of another type. Either way, 
the cost in cash money and customer good will is not 
easily justified. In an organized distribution system 
where decisions on packaging and the like are made 
on the presumption of reasonably smooth functioning 
of all the elements of the system, human-element mis- 
takes can have far-reaching effects. 


This may seem elementary, but it’s surprising how 
many companies overlook this basic fact: that while 
automation removes many possibilities of human error, 
it also removes the opportunities for correcting human 





GRIPPER STRAPPING KUDL-PAK 


ROTO-CUTTER 


error and therefore increases the importance of the 
areas of work where human judgment is necessary. 
This is just as true in the shipping department as it is 


~ in design engineering. The practice of employing cas- 


ual labor in the shipping room is gradually disappear- 
ing, but so is the practice of bright young boys taking 
the shipping room route to the company presidency. 
This underlines the fact that this often-neglected area 
of distribution needs close attention in matters of 
morale and motivation. 


That most basic of shipping room operations, the clos- 
ure, is the subject of a 20-page illustrated booklet 
available from Acme Steel, which covers the three gen- 
eral classes of closures: gluing, taping, and stitching. 
The experienced packaging man will find little in here 
he doesn’t know already, but for the beginner, or spe- 
cialist in another area, the booklet is useful and in- 
formative. It also includes simplified and condensed 
quotations from Uniform Freight Classification No. 3, 
Rule 41, as a basic guide to having packages conform 
to common carrier requirements. (You may obtain a 
free copy of this booklet by asking for No. 112 on 
the Distribution Data card at the back of this issue.) 


The only vinyl-backed strapping tape on the market, 
says Johns-Manville, is its Dutch Brand No. 400, 
which offers unusual weather and abrasion resistance 
plus high tensile strength and adhesion. It has an 
average tensile strength of 275 p.i.w., is reinforced 
with glass filaments (60 e.p.i.), and meets U. S. 
Government Spec. PPP-T-97c, Type II. (For more 
information, specify No. 113 on the Distribution Data 
Card.) 


Other new products for packaging and shipping room 
operation: Hillwood wide crown hoop staples, which 
manufacturer says permit stronger box and crate con- 
struction, faster assembly and lower cost (No. 114, 
Distribution Data Card). Hewfoam rigid urethane 
packaging for odd-shaped, fragile and expensive prod- 
ucts such as office machines, bottled liquids, delicate 
instruments, glass and chinaware (No. 115, Distribu- 
tion Data Card). Roto-cutter cuts steel strapping up 
to 2” wide without snipping, eliminates backlash, 
costs $6.95 (No. 116, Distribution Data Card). Kudl- 
Pak Containers capable of accommodating parts or 
products of diverse shapes and sizes hold contents 
snugly between hills and valleys of pre-cut, shock- 
absorbing plastic foam (No. 117, Distribution Data 
Card.) Buckles for use with “Avistrap” rayon cord 
strapping require no tools, says American Viscose, 
can be reused and are competitively priced (No. 118, 
Distribution Data Card). Gripper Flexible Metal-Mesh 
Strapping can be permanently attached to pallets by 
plate attachments as tie-down for palletized materials, 
can be tensioned to 1000 Ibs. (No. 119 Distribution 
Data Card. ) 





HILLWOOD STAPLE 


AVISTRAP BUCKLE 
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WEBER “TAB-ON" STENCILS can be inte- 
grated with any and every type of order proc- 
essing system. Forms and stencils can be 
prepared with customer's address simultane- 
ously on any typewriter or type of data proc- 
essing equipment. After typing, stencil is 
taken from form: placed on a Weber hand- 
printer for direct-to-carton addressing, or used 
with Weber label printing machines. 

Write for "TAB-ON" Stencil Bulletin 





WEBER LABEL PRINTING MACHINE prints 
all kinds of labels—shipping, product identifi- 
cation, box end, etc. Printing head is inter- 
changeable—reproduces from either stencil 
or rubber mat. Produces 105 labels per min- 
ute—printed, cut to size and stacked—all in 
one automatic operation. Ends label buying 
and inventory headaches. 

Write for Model 80 Bulletin 








“FACSIMILE LABEL" STENCILS can be die- 
cut in a facsimile of your present shipping 
label with all standard information pre-cut. 


Just type a stencil..¢ 


MAINWay DRUG company 
423 spring AVE. 


—_ NEw York w. y. 
= 


and "touch" your cartons &> 








Fastest, easiest way to address 
your multiple carton shipments 


Weber ‘“Touch-Stenciling”’ replaces labels and 
stencils boards. It’s fast, neat and systematic 


Want a quick, easy way to address 
shipping cartons? Then try this new 
Weber ‘“Touch-Stenciling” system 
—means no more stencilboards, rub- 
ber stamps or label typing. 


Shipping cartons, pre-printed with 
“Ship-To” label frames, are address- 
ed by simply printing the custom- 
er’s name and address within the 
frames with a Web-O-Print hand 
duplicator. It prints from a stencil 
that you can type or handwrite. 
Just a “touch” on the carton leaves 
a clear, sharp, permanent print. 


With a smooth, one-hand motion 40 
to 50 cartons can be addressed in a 
minute. After the shipment is ad- 
dressed the stencil is thrown away, 
saving filing time and space. 


Weber stencils can be prepared as 
part of your order-invoice writing 
procedure to save time and elimi- 
nate shipping errors. They can be 
cut as a by-product of forms typing 
on manual or electric typewriters, 
automatic accounting machines and 
other modern office equipment. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS SAVINGS STORY! 
Write today for new booklet—How to Save Time 


and Money with ‘Assembly Line’ Shipment Addressing. 


Weber 


SS OR A SS ee ee 
j 


se 
WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. SS 
Dept. 44-J 
Weber Industrial Park 
Mount Prospect, Ill. 


Send me your bulletin on ‘‘Assembly Line” 
Addressing Systems. 
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: Company. 


Individual 


Type or write the shipping address, place the 
stencil on a Weber handprinter, and with just 
a touch the complete label including address 
is printed directly on the carton. It's water- 
proof, fadeproof, and can't come off! 

Write for Facsimile Label System Bulletin 


MARKING SYSTEMS 


Sales and Service in Position = 








all principal cities Address. ceils 
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Packaging-Handling Briefs—Transport Equipment Data 


SEN. HART TO BE PRINCIPAL SPEAKER AT SPHE SEMINAR IN BALTIMORE; 
WESTERN SHOW IN ’62 WILL FEATURE “APPLIED TECHNOLOGY CENTERS.” 


As chairman for hearings on deceptive label- 
ing and packaging practices, anti-trust and 
monopoly subcommittee of the Senate judi- 
ciary committee, Senator Hart has on occasion 
been highly critical of certain areas of con- 
sumer packaging . . . on the west coast, mean- 
while, it has been announced that Applied 
Technology Centers will be a feature of 1962 
Western Material Handling and Packaging 
: Show, Los Angeles, May 9-10-11. In the 
A public figure who has created considerable words of the show’s sponsors, the Los Angeles 
controversy by his public references to ques- chapter of AMHS and the Southern Cali- 
tionable packaging practices, Senator Philip fornia chapter of SPHE, “ATC (Applied 
A. Hart (D—Mich.) will be the featured Technology Centers) is a complete program 
speaker at the 1961 Package Engineering of consultation centers on material, products, 
Seminar of the Society of Packaging and Han- equipment, methods and techniques involved 
dling Engineers, Baltimore, November 13-14. in the packaging and handling process.” 








As Reported to Car Service Division of the Association of Ameri- 
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Equipment Data can Railroads by Class I Railroads and Railroad-Owned 
and Controlled Private Refrigerator Car Lines 
REVENUE FREIGHT CARS 
Covered R.R. Class | RRO&C Total 
Box Hopper Gondola Hopper Flat Refg. Others Total Refg. All Cars 

NEW INSTALLED 

Aug. 1961 364 115 0 899 169 80 0 1,627 30 1,657 

Aug. 1960 1,261 139 488 1,409 200 82 0 3,579 349 3,928 

12 Months Ended Aug. 31, 1961 10,132 1,861 4,035 12,676 2,224 2,515 35 33,478]] 1,132 34,610 

12 Months Ended Aug. 31, 1960 15,779 3,036 6,127 15,452 1,845 2,572 112 44,9231} 1,351 46,274 
RETIRED 

Aug. 1961 2,613 30 582 2,419 79 +3 198 5,918 379 6,297 

Aug. 1960 3,102 *—30 1,146 1,996 57 *—2,187 138 4,222|| 2,538 6,760 

12 Months Ended Aug. 31, 1961 33,385 77 13,146 31,836 252 *—327 2,897 81,266]| 4,777 86,043 

12 Months Ended Aug. 31, 1960 33,548 110 11,524 30,186 759 *—3,180 1,975 74,9221] 6,594 81,516 
NEW ON ORDER 

Sept. 1, 1961 3,676 198 440 641 990 1,275 150 7,370 450 7,820 

Sept. 1, 1960 7,771 184 3,941 5,515 1,920 2,200 65 21,596 902 22,498 
OWNERSHIP 

Sept. 1, 1961 672,264 65,304 260,571 470,960 54,010 26,804 74,077 1,623,990]] 63,652 1,687,642 

Sept. 1, 1960 695,517 63,520 269,682 490,120 52,038 23,962 76,939  1,671,778]] 67,297 1,739,075 
AWAITING REPAIRS 

Sept. 1, 1961 58,571 1,765 36,040 46,853 4,014 2,398 3,929 153,570]] 3,840 157,410 

Sept. 1, 1960 55,335 1,305 33,144 49,644 3,065 1,683 3,770 147,9461| 3,087 151,033 
SERVICEABLE OWNED 

Sept. 1, 1961 613,693 63,539 224,531 424,107 49,996 24,406 70,148 1,470,420]] 59,812 1,530,232 

Sept. 1, 1960 640,182 62,215 236,538 440,476 48,973 22,279 73,169 1,523,832|] 64,210 1,588,042 











* Negative retirement indicates increase in ownership in excess of new installations, resulting from reclassification or transfer of equip- 
ment, purchase or lease of used equipment, etc. 
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NEW INSTALLATIONS 


NEW APPLICATIONS 


Handling 
IDEAS 


A MONTHLY REVIEW 





Sophisticated handling equipment for finished goods 
has become pretty much the order of the day, but it 
brings problems, too. One of the difficulties it gen- 
erates, according to a recent survey, occurs when the 
product it’s designed to handle gets off the shipper’s 
dock and has to be handled by other means en route 
or at its ultimate destination. In some cases, there are 
legitimate grounds for a gripe against carriers, public 
warehousemen and receivers who don’t have adequate 
handling equipment, but by and large it’s too much 
to expect that they should have systems completely 
compatible with equipment shippers maintain for their 
own convenience. This warning note against too close 
a marriage between product and handling equipment 
also underlines the necessity for taking the systems 
approach by relating handling costs and savings to 
costs and savings — and problems — they may gen- 
erate up and down the line. 


Experimenting by using equipment obtained on 
short-term lease has its points, but choice of equip- 
ment is fairly restricted and possible decisions relate 
mostly to broad categories rather than special types, 
and whether more units of one type or fewer of an- 
other will perform a job better. So it would seem that 
the systems approach is almost mandatory when there 
are any major material handling decisions in the offing, 
especially those involving sizeable cash outlays. It’s 
good to remember, though, that the savings a particu- 
lar plan or system may offer should be a savings of 
something you can use. Money is obvious, but if it’s an 
intangible like time that represents money if it is used 
productively then it’s important to make sure that 
what’s being saved is something more than a ten- 
minute segment every hour or so which cannot be put 
to productive use because production or shipping 
cycles can’t be stepped up to accommodate it and the 
employees involved can’t be used elsewhere during 
the period. 


The relatively new science of human factor engi- 
neering enters the picture, too, by seeking to define 
the relationship of man and machine — what opera- 
tions the man can and should perform to utilize his 
skills most efficiently; what operations the machine 


ELECTRO PALLET 





20-TON FORK LIFT 








































should do to provide the greatest return on the invest- 
ment. In a closed-system type of operations like steel 
warehousing, the human factor engineering approach 
can make a lot of sense, for highly sophisticated and 
automated handling equipment can extend the produc- 
tive capacity of a relatively small but skilled labor 
force to a remarkable degree, if it relates well to the 
labor force’s skills and asks neither too much nor too 
little of the men who run the machines. 


This may sound fanciful to managers who think of 
the man/machine factor largely in terms of the dam- 
age wrought by irresponsible fork lift truck operators, 
but as a practical matter it pays off when the invest- 
ment in equipment is going to be a substantial one. 
It also suggests that conventional methods of training 
handling equipment operators may need scrutiny. 


20-ton capacity fork lift introduced by R. G. LeTour- 
neau will have applications in industry where heavy 
material is now being handled by cranes, says manu- 
facturer. First units are being used by a pipe manu- 
facturer to handle palletized pipe in storage yard and 
also to load trucks and rail cars. (No. 120). Magnetic 
routing system from Artronic Products, Inc. utilizes 
magnetic writing, memory and reading procedures for 
automatic sorting and routing of containers, hampers 
and tote trays on conveyors at speeds from 20 to 300 
f.p.m. Suggested applications: broken lot order assem- 
bly and loading operations (No. 121). “Safety White” 
finish on storage racks from Palmer-Shile defines stor- 
age rack from surrounding elements, helps make stor- 
age areas appear neat and increases amount of light 
available (No. 122). Seven new lift trucks with new 
engine, new mast, forks and carriage, and power steer- 
ing as standard equipment, have been introduced by 
Allis-Chalmers. Capacities range from 6,000 to 10,000 
Ibs. (No. 123). Electro Pallet and Electro Suspension 
System of Lyon Electronics Services Division of Lyon 
Van & Storage Co. provides insulation against shock 
and vibration in transportation of delicate equipment, 
offers only method of solving problem at fifth-wheel 
contact point, says company (No. 124). “Hy-Drive” 
electric truck from The Raymond Corp. has second 
set of controls on elevating carriage, permits driver to 
leave conventional operating station and elevate him- 
self necessary height for working in higher areas; truck 
can be moved, steered from elevated position (No. 
125). Open-side hopper from Roura Iron Works 
handles, long, awkward pieces, is self-dumping and 
mounted on skids for fork truck handling. Casters 
can be added for manual positioning (No. 126). 


(You may secure additional information about these 
recently-announced items of material handling equip- 
ment by writing the key number, indicated in paren- 
theses after each item, on the “Distribution Data” card 
in the back part of this issue.) 








MAGNETIC ROUTING OPEN-SIDE HOPPER 








Since reading is an important part of the job, a transporta- 
tion library is a must for the modern traffic executive. To help 
round out your personal or company library we are pleased 
to offer our readers the following books—all are returnable 
within 10 days if they do not meet with your approval: 


REVOLUTION IN TRANSPORTATION 
Karl M. Ruppenthal, Editor 


An anthology of articles by transportation men 
whose backgrounds and experience vary widely, but 
who have one quality in common: a devotion to 
transportation and a willingness to share their ex- 
perience with others. Some of the subjects discussed 
are: Why Consolidate, Transportation of Missiles, 
Utilizing our Industrial Potential, Developing Execu- 
tives for Transportation, The Traffic Manager and 
the Revolution, The Revolution in Public Policy. 
$4.75 per copy, 153 pages, hard covers. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF INDUSTRIAL 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


By R. C. Colton and E. S. Ward 


One of the truly important books on industrial traffic 
management to be published within the decade, the 
“Practical Handbook” is valuable in the day-by-day 
work of both the experienced traffic executive and 
the beginner eager to get ahead. Written by work- 
ing traffic executives, each with more than thirty 
years experience, this book contains dozens of forms, 
tables and contracts of immediate use. It gives de- 
tailed attention to the many problems arising in the 
daily traffic department operation, as well as to the 
closely related fields of warehousing, packaging, ma- 
terials handling and import-export. With more than 
400 pages of helpful information, the “Practical 
Handbook” should be in every traffic department, and 
in your personal library of essential business books 
as well. $7.50 per copy, hard covers. 


TARIFF GUIDE NO. 5 
By E. Albert Ovens 


Written by the Dean of The Academy of Advanced 
Traffic, this Guide includes the major rail, motor 
carrier and freight forwarder agency tariffs, both 
class and commodity. applying throughout the United 
States. $3.00 per copy, soft covers. 


PRINCIPLES OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 

By G. Lloyd Wilson 

Sixteen chapters covering such interesting subjects 
as: Rules of Freight Classification, Principles of 
Freight Rate Making, Western Trunk Line Rates, 
Southwestern Freight Rates, and Import and Export 
Rates. $2.00 per copy, hard covers. 


MOTOR CARRIER ACCOUNTING & COST 
CONTROL SYSTEM 


By H. J. Day 


A complete guide on how to install or simplify an ac- 
counting or cost control system. Tells how you can 
develop dollars and cents information from a daily 
routine operation. The author was a cost analyst with 
the ICC for many years, a chief accountant, auditor 
and comptroller for several motor carrier lines, and 
a specialist in installing accounting systems that 
enable carriers to comply with ICC regulations. The 
contents include: Agency and Station Accounting, 
General Accounting, Expense Control, Cost Opera- 
tion, and Interline Accounting. 110 illustrations 
with detailed explanations. $7.00 per copy, hard 
covers. 


A GLOSSARY OF TRAFFIC TERMS 
Abbreviations and their explanations 


Prepared by William J. Knorst 


A convenient listing of the more common terms and 
expressions used in the daily routine of the traffic 
department. 22 pages, soft covers, 50¢ per copy. 


REASONABLE FREIGHT RATES 
By Glenn L. Shinn 


An easy to understand explanation of the practical 
tests and standards used to determine the reason- 
ableness of freight rates; the authority behind the 
making of freight rates, documented with historical 
background, court cases and citations to the ICC. 
$1.50 per copy, hard covers. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


By Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 


These popular and authoritative work books are 
widely used by schools, universities, study groups, 
and people active in traffic and transportation. These 
volumes provide a detailed explanation of the princi- 
ples and practices of the freight rate structure, rate- 
making procedure, the various types of carrier serv- 
ices and their uses, routing, tracing and expediting 
of shipments, handling loss and damage claims, and 
many other subjects. Included, are illustrations con- 
cerning the use of freight documents and freight 
classification. Volume one of this four volume set 
is now out of print, however, volumes 2, 3 and 4 are 
still available as follows: Vol. 2—Railroad Freight 
Rate Structure, $3.00 per copy. Vol. 3—Freight Serv- 








ices and Rates, $3.00 per copy. Vol. 4—Freight Ship- 
ping Documents, Routing and Claims, $3.00 per copy. 
The three volumes ordered together can be had for 
$6.00. 


COMMON CARRIER ADVERTISING HANDBOOK 
By Warren Blanding and Schuyler Hopper 

Ever wish you could get management to see that 
good advertising is not just spending money—it’s 
helping salesmen bring more money into the com- 
pany? There are ways of building advertising pro- 
grams that meet the very objectives desired by man- 
agement .. . ways of showing management what 
advertising can do... ways of measuring what it 
has done. You will find such practical methods in 
this book. $3.50 per copy, hard covers. 


TRAFFIC WORLD’S QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Each October the Questions and Answers appearing 
in Traffic World during the previous 12 months are 
published in book form. By grouping under such 
general subjects as routing, claims, liability, etc., 
and with cross references and an index you can 
quickly locate the latest answers to your questions. 
This popular series of books will save you valuable 
time and expense by giving you practical and au- 
thoritative solutions to the every-day problems en- 
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TRANSPORT LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS 


Status as of September 20, 1961 





ICC-PROPOSED MEASURES 





BILL NO. 


HEARING REPORTED PASSED 





ICC Employe Boards .... 
Freight Car Per Diem . 
Motor Rights Suspension 
Court Defense of ICC .. 
Criteria for Mergers .. 
Motor Rights Enforcement 
Repeal Bulk Exemption 
Repeal Mail Pay Act ... 
Operating Revocation . 
Motor Vehicle Safety .... 
Liability for Damages . . 
Alaska-Hawaii Rights . . 
Revoke Oath Provision 
Protect ICC Personnel 





S 1667/HR 8033 
S 886/HR 146 
S 1042/HR 5593 
S 1591 

S 1285/HR 5597 
S 1043/HR 5594 
S 1284/HR 5595 
HR 1986 

S 1590 

S 1287/HR 5598 
S 1283/HR 5596 
S$ 1725 

S 2037/HR 7458 
S 1286/HR 5599 
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Other Ma 


jor Transportation Measures 











Extend Rail Loans .. 
CAB Court Procedures . 
CAB Foreign Regulation 
Bar Ticket Scalping ... 
Protect CAB Reports ... 
CAB Access to Records .. 
CAB Accident Functions 
End Some CAB Hearings 
Air Subsidy Mail ...... 
Civil Aviation Penalty 
Aviation Labor Disputes 
Water User Fees ...... 
Dep't of Transportation 
Dual-Rate Extension .... 
Jet Cargo Fleet Aid .... 
Extend Transport Tax .. 
National Transport Week 
Mass Transit Loans ..... 
Promote Agency Ethics . 
Express Exempt Sec. 4 . 
Slow Rail Discontinuances 
Stockpile Rail Equipment 
Nuclear Fleet Aid _ . 
50-50 Cargo Preference 
Damage to Shipments 
License Ocean Forwarders 
War Ship Priority . . 

End Commodity Clause 
Suspend Rail Mergers . . 
Dep’t of Consumers 
Extend Airport Act 
Rate-Making Change _. 


HR 1163 

S 957/HR 7310 
S 958/HR 7309 
S 959/HR 7306 
S 960 

S 961/HR 7304 
S$ 962/HR 7307 
S$ 963/HR 7302 
S 964/HR 7305 
S 965/HR 7303 
S 88 

S 78/HR 2963 
S 867/HR 1126 
S 2154 

HR 4588 

HR 7446 

HJ Res 143 

S$ 1922 

HR 14 

S 319/HR 4272 
Various 

S 1025/HR 2078 
HR 1158 

HR 1204 

HR 2429 

S 1368 

S 882/HR 3154 
S 734/HR 2798 
Various 

S 1688 

HR 8102 

S$ 1197/HR 5937 
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Phone 


the D-C terminal 


nearest you for the 


TERMINALS 


Albany, New York 
Buffalo, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Denver, Colorado 
Detroit, Michigan 
Evansville, Indiana 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Los Angeles, California 
Louisville, Kentucky 
New York, New York 





Owensboro, Kentucky 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Pueblo, Colorado 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Seattle, Washington 
Syracuse, New York 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
New York, New York 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Portland, Oregon 
Rochester, New York 


San Francisco, California 


South Bend, Indiana 
Washington, D.C. 





Colorado Springs, Colorado 


North Bergen, New Jersey 


DENVER CHICAGO 
TRUCKING CO., INC. 


-| The ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! | 


fastest and finest 
in truck service! 


UN 9-8416 
NT 3-3910 
LA 3-7440 
SH 9-1666 
ME 2-1486 
DU 8-4567 
VI 3-9505 
HA 3-6487 
HU 3-9343 
AN 8-8211 
ME 6-1361 
LO 4-3320 
UN 3-0900 
MU 3-5363 
AL 8-532] 
Li 3-4425 
EV 5-3959 
MA 4-3850 
HA 2-5177 


OFFLINE SALES OFFICES 


HU 5-9685 


(Marlboro, Mass.) 


HU 1-8165 
BA 2-5082 
DI 2-4110 
WI 7-6968 
LO 4-1360 


(Springfield, Pa.) 


CA 2-4500 
OL 4-8680 
UN 1-4331 
CE 4-1393 
TA 9-4040 
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MATERIAL HANDLING PACKAGING /PACKING 087 Topflight Corp.: Applications for 
CASE HISTORIES SHIPPING ROOM pressure-sensitive tapes and labels 
in manufacturing, shipping and 
Le warehousing include cows, tires and 
i 075 Globe Hoist Co.: Oil-hydraulic and 084 H. P. Smith Co.: Stretchable poly- bock beer. 
Nal electric platform lifts and dock-level- ethylene-coated paper used to pro- 
ing ramps. A condensation of 59 tect industrial copper and brass tub- 
for the case studies in manufacturing, trans- ing in domestic and export shipping. 088 Tri-Wall Containers, Inc.: Use of 
nest portation and warehousing. . ; triple-wall corrugated containers by 
085 Bostitch, Inc.: Use of stapling equip- Westinghouse Lamp Div. plant for 
rvice! 076 The Raymond Corp.: Setting up ma- ment to assemble and seal contour- parts handling, shipment and stor- 


shaped cartons, by furniture manu- age. 


terial handling system in tire distri- : 
facturing company. 


bution warehouse in order to elimi- 


E nate manual handling and make best ; : : 
renin use of floor area in 15-ft. ceilings. 086 Scott Paper Co.: Extensible multi- 089 Hinde & Dauch Div.: Handling of 
LA 3-7440 wall paper bags used for storage and corrugated shipping containers at 
SH 9-1666 shipment of citrus pulp by Winter General Mills Grocery Products 
ME 2-1486 } 077 Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc.: Garden Citrus Products Cooperative. Packaged Foods plant. 
DU 8-4567 Central warehouse conveyor system 
- ae at General Electric’s Appliance Park, = ---~-—----———----—--—------~----- ~~ -- +--+ ~~ — ~ ~~~ -- +--+ +--+ -- 
‘ Louisville. Automatic storage and 
— eieininn ot eile, o- PLEASE SEND MORE INFORMATION ABOUT— 
ME 6-1361 man control. ADVERTISERS’ SERVICES 
LO 4-3320 CASE HISTORIES & APPLICATIONS AND PRODUCTS PRODUCTS DESCRIBED EDITORIALLY 
UN 3-0 : f 075 080 085 090 096 101 110 119 
MU ac 078 Austin-Western: Unloading, handling 076 081 086 091 097 102 11 120 
AL 8-5321 of poles and electrical equipment at 077 082 087 092 098 103 112 121 
LI 3-4425 Omaha Public Power District, Ne- js yo os - peo pr = = 
EV 5-3959 braska, utilizing hydraulic crane. 095 106 115 124 
MA 4-3850 107 116 125 
HA 2-5177 } 108 117 126 
109 118 


079 Link-Belt Co.: Truck unloading con- 
ICES veyor system cuts time consumed in 
unloading pallets of bagged coffee 
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081 Cheinveyor Corporation: Develop- 
ment of order-picking system to take 
bottlenecks out of order-filling oper- 
ations of industrial fastener manu- 
facturer. 
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082 Silent Hoist & Crane Co.: Handling 
of Sealdbin containers at Dow 
Chemical Company’s Midland Divi- 
sion, utilizing “Liftruk” Sealdbin 
handler. 


st carrier! | 











083 Clark Equipment Co.: Paper han- 
dling at large converting plant, us- 
ing rented equipment. 





DISTRIBUTION DATA to send for 


















































075 
076 
077 
078 
079 


ircle this number on business reply 
card —help us and advertisers by 
only requesting information you are 
interested in and can use! 


ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


090 Associated Truck Lines, Inc. (Inside 


091 


092 


093 


CASE HISTORIES & APPLICATIONS 


front cover): Michigan-based motor 
common carrier describes service to 
and from Indianapolis. 


Spector-Mid States (pg. 2): “The 
Wise Selector Routes It Spector— 
service between 30,000 cities.” 


Eastern Express, Inc. (pg. 13): 
“Closing the distance between ma- 
terials and market.” 


Sten-C-Labl, Inc. (pg. 8): “Address 
dozens in seconds,” says maker of 
addressing systems 


Denver Chicago Trucking Co., Inc. 
(pg. 48 and inside back cover): 
Motor carrier’s $18 million fleet in- 
cludes specialized equipment. 


Weber Marking Systems, Inc. (pg. 
43): “Just type a stencil . . . and 


See other side for case history and 


application material to send for. 


097 
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ADVERTISERS’ SERVICES 


080 085 090 096 

081 086 091 097 

082 087 092 098 

083 088 093 099 

084 089 094 100 
095 


AND PRODUCTS 


‘touch’ your cartons.” 


Interstate System (back cover): How 
Interstate’s transportation specialists 
helped Addressograph - Multigraph 
cut shipping costs. 


Consolidated Freightways, Inc. (pg. 
14): Regular routes and main line 
terminals serve 76 of the 100 largest 
industrial markets in U. S., Canada. 


College of Advanced Traffic (pg. 
32): Correspondence courses in 
transportation and traffic manage- 
ment described as an aid to career 
advancement. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway (pgs. 
24-25): Large fleet of special-pur- 
pose rail cars is depicted. 

Traffic Service Corp. Books (pgs. 46- 
47): Listing of titles of interest to 
transportation and distribution per- 
sonnel 
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PLEASE SEND MORE INFORMATION ABOUT — 


PRODUCTS DESCRIBED EDITORIALLY 


101 110 119 
102 111 120 
103 112 121 
104 113 122 
105 114 123 
106 115 124 
107 116 125 
108 117 126 
109 118 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES — 
INFORMATION FROM 

ADVERTISERS 


SURE 


PRODUCTS DESCRIBED 
EDITORIALLY 


CARGO HANDLING EXPOSITION, 
pgs. 33-36 } 


101 Pan American World Airways: 
ground handling, loading system. 


102 


American Export Lines: new ship 
with modern handling equipment. 


General Electric Co.: controls for 
shipboard cargo handling systems. 


103 


104 


Container Transport International: 
container lease, transport. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co.: “Twin-20’s” 
container system. 


105 


106 


Champion Company: general com- 
modity, specialized containers. 


107 LiqueFreeze Corp. of America: poly-  } 


ester container for frozen foods. 


108 New Design & Development Corp.: 


“Stair Cat” powered hand truck. 
109 lift 


Ironrite, Inc.:  “Barrelifter” 


truck attachment. 

Metals (Light) & Plastics Products 
Corp.: automatic warehousing sys- 
tem. 


110 


111. International Business Machines 
Corp.: data processing for transpor- 
tation. 

PACKAGING/PACKING SHIPPING ROOM 

IDEAS, pg. 42 I 

112, Acme Steel Co.: Booklet on closures. 

113. Johns-Manville: vinyl-backed strap- 


ping tape. 


114 Hillwood Mfg. Co.: wide crown 
hoop staples. 

115 H. E. Werner, Inc.: “Hewfoam” 
rigid urethane packaging. 

116 Strapping Materials Co.: “Roto- 


Cutter” for steel strapping. 

Navan Products, Inc.: “Kudl-Pak” 
containers for fragile items. 
American Viscose Corp.: buckles for 
use with “Avistrap” strapping. 
Cambridge Wire Cloth ‘Co.: flexible 5 
metal-mesh strapping. 


117 
118 
119 


MATERIAL HANDLING IDEAS, pg. 45 


120 R G LeTourneau, Inc.: 20-ton ca- 
pacity fork lift. 
Artronic Products, Inc.: magnetic 
routing system. 


121 


Palmer-Shile: “Safety White” finish 
on storage racks. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.: 7 new lift 
trucks introduced. 


122 


————— 


123 


124 Lyon Van & Storage Co.: “Electro i 


Pallet’ and “Electro” suspension 
system. 

The Raymond Corp.: “Hy-Drive” 
electric truck. 


125 


Roura Iron Works: open-side hop- 
per for long, awkward pieces. 


126 
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“Roto- 


ee Des got what it takes to ship it! 


les for 


exe 64 If moving your freight calls for special- 
ized equipment, DC’s got it: the right 
45 kind, in the right place, at the right 
on ca- time! DC’s ‘“‘top drawer’ $18 million 
fleet includes four basic over-the-road 
trailers... the type and number of 
pickup and delivery units required in 
each terminal city. Specialized equip- 
ew lift ment is one key to safe, speedy 
handling ... and DC’s got it! 


— 


posi: ann 


agnetic 


finish i 
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—— DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO. INC. 
<i the ONLY DIRECT coast-to-coast carrier 
» hop- 


Request additional information — No. 094, Distribution Data Card 


Another [nterstate System 
success story: 


How Interstate’s Transportation Specialists helped 
Addressograph-Multigraph cut shipping costs! 


® The first step was to sit down with A-M’s traffic 
department and review the company’s traffic pro- 
gram. Working together closely, classifications were 
carefully checked, routings were re-examined, a 
close look was given to procedures, handling and 
labeling. Out of the review came a comprehensive 
traffic plan that has resulted in substantial savings 
in shipping costs. 

Of this service, Addressograph-Multigraph man- 
agement says, “The knowledge and experience of 
Interstate System’s traffic specialists combined with 
their unfailing willingness to co-operate on traffic 
management problems have helped us to hold the 
line on traffic expense. Savings effected in this area 
of operations are of decided importance to our 
customers as well as to the company itself.” 


INTERSTATE 
SYSTEM 


Interstate System has been able to help many com- 
panies — both large and small — effect substantial 
savings in transportation costs without affecting 
swift, safe, dependable service — on both inbound 
and outbound freight. If these are the aims of your 
company, call the Interstate System Transportation 
Specialist. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 


Direct service to the important markets of America 
through 69 modern terminals in 24 states. 





Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
Canadian Offices: 
Toronto, Montreal 











MORE THAN A TRUCK LINE ..22 A TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Request additional information — No. 096, Distribution Data Card 








